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TIMELY QUESTIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Of Secretarial and Office Practice Classes 


Is a pre-requisite test necessary for student Dictaphone operators? 
2. Is such a test available? Where can it be secured? 

3. How many instruction hours are necessary for training a Dictaphone 
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operator or secretary? 

Are Dictaphone operators and secretaries called upon to write short- 
hand too? 
Have standards of performance been established for beginning Dic- 
taphone operators and secretaries? If so, what are they? How were 
they determined? 


Do you know that the New York 
State Board of Regents now grant a 
full unit of credit for office practice 
courses? Do you know that dictating 
machines are required equipment? 


6. What employment facilities are available to students who com- 
plete such a course? 

7. How rapidly is the use of Dictaphones increasing in business offices 
and schools? 

8. Is there a complete manual available for teaching the operation of 
in anne: thoroughly integrated with necessary practice rec- 
ords: 

9. a educational services are available to Dictaphone School 

sers: 
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sent on request, with a view to adoption. 
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Editorial Comment 


HE Christmas Season ever 
anew the beau- 

tiful ideal of sharing life’s 
blessings with one another. Such 
blessings are primarily of the 
spirit—of the heart and soul— 
to be radiated outward from 
each person to those about, 
as the warmth of the sun’s 
rays is diffused about ‘the 
earth. 

It is this sharing of the best of the human heart, beauti- 
fied by a Heavenly Spirit, which helps each one at Christmas 
time to rise above the sorrows and conflicts of life, however 
bitter they may be, and feel in his own being a touch of 
transcendent joy and upliftment. It is then that each person 
experiences the thrill of how thoroughly ennobling human 
life could be if each and every individual would live three 
hundred sixty-five days of the year the lovely Christmas 
ideal of sharing life’s best with one another. A human society, 
so conceived and so lived—in home, in church, in government, 
in school, in business, in the whole round of life—surely rep- 
resents the true goal of American Democracy. It is a goal 
never fully to be realized, but one toward which further 
achievement of man’s best efforts is ever possible. 

In the warm spirit of Christmas time—in the spirit of work- 
ing together with highest purposes for the professional ad- 
vancement of business education—THeE JouRNAL oF BusINESS 
Epucation offers to each and every one of its readers and 
advertisers a happiest Yuletide and a most successful New 
Year. 


A Course in Office 
Machines for 
Supervisors 


R. FRANK J. AR- 

NOLD, educational di- 

rector of the Commer- 
cial Education Association of 
New York City and Vicinity, 
began in the November issue of this JourNAL a series of ar- 
ticles in which he is reporting the results of a course in office 
machines which his Association is conducting for supervisors 
of business education. Along with these articles by Dr. 
Arnold, the JournaL is also presenting during this school 
year another series of articles by representatives of office 
equipment manufacturers. We believe that these two series 
of articles will serve to emphasize a phase which is basic to 
the further improvement of business teaching materials and 
procedures. 

It is commonplace to say that office machines and devices 
have greatly changed office management and_ procedures. 
However, to date, office machines and devices have made 
relatively little change in business teaching materials and pro- 
cedures, It is commonplace to say that most office super- 
visors are well acquainted, as they must be, with practical 
uses to be made of office machines and devices. However, to 
date, few supervisors of business education (including direc- 
tors and department heads) know much about the operation 
of office machines and the important part they have in the 
efficient conduct of the modern business office. Teacher train- 
ing. institutions have a heavy responsibility to assume for 
this deficiency. Likewise, the educational departments of many 
of the office equipment manufacturers, with some notable ex- 
ceptions, have not interested themselves as much as they 
should have in cooperating with the schools in making a 
critical appraisal of business teaching materials and proce- 
dures in their wise adjustment to revolutionary office proce- 
dures prompted by modern office equipment. 


The manufacturers of office equipment, as they deal with 
the installation of their equipment in business concerns, are 
in a key position to make a comparative study of old and 
new procedures in terms of what these changes should mean 
in the constant modernizing of business teaching materials and 
procedures. The central problem of these manufacturers with 
the school authorities should not be merely to sell the equip- 
ment, but to sell needed new adjustments in the business edu- 
cational program. It is highly important to the manufacturers 
that the school training of office workers and executives and 
the actual business experience of these same people shou! i 
both be thoroughly modernized in terms of up-to-date office 
information and procedures. Jt is in the interest of plain 
commonsense and money economy to consider both the school 
end and the office end of this equipment problem. 

Recently a leading office machine manufacturer, upon the 
perfecting of one of its new models, called in to the home 
office its most important “business office service” men from 
all parts of the United States. Some of these men spent as 
much as a month in the home office at the expense of the 
manufacturer. This manufacturer rightly considered that to 
sell the new model to best advantage in various parts of the 
nation meant that the company must be able to follow-up such 
sales by mechanically servicing the new model to the thorough 
satisfaction of the buyers. But how about the school servic- 
ing of the new model, particularly the possible new adjusting 
of teaching materials and procedures? The manufacturer 
usually believes that the latter problem belongs only to the 
school—to the business educator. LET US EMPHASIZE 
THAT THIS PROBLEM BELONGS BOTH TO THE 
MANUFACTURER AND THE BUSINESS EDUCATOR. 
Office equipment manufacturers could well afford to main- 
tain an OFFICE EDUCATION RESEARCH COUNCIL 
for a constant study of this problem. 

—Paul S. Lomax. 


Cooperation Between HE article by Mr. 
° ° R. W. Baxandall of 
Public and Private 


the Dean W. Geer 
Business Schools Company in the October, 


1934, issue admirably 
presents many of the phases of the problems of cooperation 
between the public and private commercial schools. I agree 
with Mr. Baxandall that there is a fine spirit of cooperation 
now between most public and private schools. The unfriendly 
attitude taken toward some private business schools is more 
pronounced among non-commercial than commercial teachers. 

The following practices have caused friction and even 
antagonism on the part of the public school group: High pres- 
sure selling or personal solicitation has always caused the 
antagonism of educators and the public at large. Exaggerated 
statements as to employment opportunities and the length of 
training loom large in my mind as aggravating factors. Many 
high school principals, too, will not allow the executive of 
the private school to talk to the high school assemblies be- 
cause most such talks deal merely with business education and 
include objectionable advertising propaganda. Private school 
executives should remember that in the high school assembly 
a large percentage of the students are not interested in 
business education or business objectives. 

Another cause of friction has been the direct outgrowth of 
the policy of some private schools to register students who 
have not completed the high school course. Pulling a student 
out of high school for business training is deplored by every 
public educator and is regarded as a social injustice. In another 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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CRITICISM, 


“COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 
by Frederick G. Nichols 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


“THE PERSON IN THE OFFICE” 


Some things that office managers, commercial teachers, and 
prospective office workers can do about the situation. 


Last night I heard an address on the 
above subject—a personnel man talking 
to ollice managers. Here is the gist of 
it with comments—no direct quotations. 

Dickens’ Scrooge was an overworked, 
despised, unappreciated, and much mis- 
understood cog in the primitive office 
machine of a century ago. Scrooge’s 
prototype of this fifth year of our de- 
pression likewise is greatly underrated, 
grossly abused, poorly housed, and 
underpaid. Something should be done 
about it. What? 

Office workers are loyal to their em- 
ployers. Production workers are not. 
The latter strike; the former go about 
their employers’ business while win- 
dows are broken and pickets guard the 
gatcs. This seems true enough; but is 
it doglike loyalty to the boss which 
keeps office workers at their desks or 
machines while factory workers fight 
for what they consider their rights? I 
wonder, 

Factory workers have jobs; office 
workers have positions. The latter 
wear white collars and receive social 
approval; the former wear overalls and 
rate lower in the social scale. Jobs 
last only as long as orders flow in; posi- 
tions tend to outlast any but an unduly 
prolonged cessation of business. Job- 
holders may have to shout to reach the 
management’s ear; position-holders are 
closer to that ear and may whisper 
softly into it. The job-holder probably 
does not love his employer less than 
does the position-holder, but he has 
noisier ways of showing his affection. 

Factory workers get wages; office 
workers get salaries. Wages directly 
affect production costs, salaries affect 
costs less apparently through the “over- 
head” route. Wages represent the only, 
or at least the chief, reward which 
wage-earners expect; salaries are but 
part of the transient reward which of- 
fice workers receive for their services— 
social approval, satisfaction of wearing 
good clothes, congenial surroundings, 
regular work, little overtime, shorter 
hours, ete., being other attractive con- 
siderations. What girl wouldn’t rather 
starve as a “secretary” than live in 
comparative affluence as a “sales- 
woman”? What office workers will 
tisk their positions by demanding more 
salary? Is it loyalty alone that makes 
them tongue-tied? Is it lack of loyalty 
that permits the wage-worker to shout 
for more pay? 

Office salaries are too low, says our 
speaker. Nira has passed office work- 


ers by. Fifteen dollars is a niggardly 
minimal wage. Forty hours a week in 
an office is more than human beings 
can stand—or sit. No overtime pay 
for any but those receiving the lower 
salaries. Top-salaried people have no 
rights. 


Nira Made Thousands of Office 
Executives 


But Nira did one thing for which of- 
fice workers should be forever grate- 
ful. She made “executives” of thou- 
sands of office workers who never could 
have achieved this status. in any other 
way! An “executive” is one who gets 
more than $35 a week. What does it 
matter that “executives” are beyond 
the pale of Nira benefits; that they are 
without the sheltering protection of the 
blue eagle wings; or that they must 
carry a heavy burden of overtime with- 
out compensatory pay? After all the 
chief attraction of office work is its 
“stepping-stone” value. Haven't office 
workers been fed on this pabulum since 
their first spoonful of business educa- 
tion? Why should they worry about 
salaries for office work? Aren’t they 
going to be “executives” or “private 
secretaries” (the boss’s alter ego)? 
Then the salary matter will take care 
of itself. Those who get stranded on 
the clerical level must look out for 
themselves. If they want more salary 
let them fight for it. Those on the 
promotional high road need not worry. 
They will be taken care of as soon as 
they make the executive grade. 

Our speaker goes on to point out that 
there could have been no boom in early 
1929 had it not been for the efficient, 
plodding, ever-faithful office clerk. How 
could business grow without a record 
of its growth? How could requisitions 
be made, orders be placed, bills be ren- 
dered, cash be received, deposits be 
made, dividend checks be written, tax 
returns be filed, and surpluses be hid- 
den without the indispensable office 
clerk? But, someone says (probably a 
chap whose margin was too thin in 
1929) neither could we have had the 
panic of late 1929 had it not been for 
these same clerks. If they had gone on 
strike on that fateful late October 
morning who would have opened the 
mail which told of the upset in Wall 
Street? Who would have taken the 
panicky telephone calls, extracted the 
stock certificates from the strong box, 
‘phoned the broker to “sell at any 
price,” received the word that every- 
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thing had gone for a song, recorded the 


losses, closed the books in red _ ink, 
written ‘the “dividend passed” letters to 
stockholders, pulled down the shades, 
and hung out the “gone to luncheon” 
sign? Who but the office clerks could 
have done all this? How could it have 
been done without them? 


Office Workers Responsible for Whole 
Depression Mess 


It can be told at last. Office clerks 
are responsible for the whole mess— 
they were the sine qua non of the in- 
flated business balloon of 1928-29 and 
the willing ground force which made it 
possible to bring this balloon to earth 
in the deflationary period. What have 
they to say for themselves? 

I didn’t know it, but office workers 
who give their employers so much and 
receive so little are poorly housed. Of- 
fices, in comparison with shops and 
stores, are devoid of light and air. The 
temperature is sizzling in summer and 
frigid in winter. Unfit for use at all 
times. 

This is not the half of it. Workers 
in factories and skilled trades are given 
the latest and best of tools. Only care- 
fully selected and expensive materials 
are furnished them. Nothing is too 
good for them. But the lowly office 
clerk must do quality work with blot- 
ting paper that will not blot, typewrit- 
ing paper that will, typewriters that 
stutter, ribbons that smear, files that 
groan under their too heavy load, dic- 
tating machines that squeak and growl, 
chairs that wrack the body, listing ma- 
chines that don’t list, and ink that 
fades without leaving a trace. What 
a picture! I wouldn’t have believed 
it if I hadn’t heard it with my own 
ears. 

Seriously. What about it? Some- 
where in this interesting address there 
must be a suggestion for commercial 
teachers. It’s just too bad that my 
mind kept cutting up such capers while 
this eloquent address was going on— 
for it was eloquent and sincere. 

In retrospect this is how it takes 
shape in my mind. 

Office workers as 
neglected group. Nira gives them a 
minimal wage of $15 wnless they are 
“learners.” Every beginner is a “learn- 
er” and some never learn; hence, they 
can be hired and kept on at $8 in spite 
of the $15 minimum. 

Some office managers contend that 
an office worker getting over $35 a 
week must be listed and treated as an 
executive. Others think ‘supervisory 
duties must be present. One firm re- 
stored a 15% depression cut for all who 
thus could be shoved above the $35 
dead line below which 40 hours a week 
and pay for overtime are required. 


a whole are a 


Ten Fundamental Considerations 


_ There are fundamental considerations 
in the way of doing much for office 
workers. 


1. A great majority of office workers are 
women and girls. 

2. A great majority of these expect, or hope, 
to get married. 

3. A large proportion of the young men ex- 
pect and hope to win promotion and thus 
improve their economic status. 

4. The remaining men are past early youth 
and don’t care to jeopardize their ‘obs by . 
clamoring for better salaries. 

. There is a large and ever-increasing sup- 
ply of would-be clerical workers—com- 
petent and incompetent. 

. Mechanization of office work and relatively 
fewer clerks are needed. Only greatly in- 
creased business can change this situation; 
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and even then acceleration of mechaniza- 
tion may retard any appreciable pick-up in 
demand. 

7. Office workers are unorganized. They are 

too close to management to feel an urge 

in this direction. 

. Office work is a part of overhead and over- 

head must be kept down. 

9. There are standards of measurement for ap- 
praising factory and skilled trade work in 
terms of dollars. There are no such 
standards in common use for appraising 
clerical and other office work. Hence, the 
poorest workers, being in the majority, 
tend to set the limits for salaries. The 
salesman can show that he can earn more. 
The factory piece worker can within limits 
increase his wage. But the stenographer 
who turns out more letters and demands 
more pay is a troublemaker in the or- 
ganization. If she gets more, all the 
stenographers will want more. The salary 
schedule can’t be upset for one worker. 
There is no denying the plain fact that 
there is an extremely wide range of effici- 
ency among any group of office workers 
doing similar work. ; 

10. Wage workers tend to do one kind of work 
which can be measured in fixing wages. 
Office workers handle miscellaneous duties 
every day—take dictation, transcribe, file, 
handle mail, record, telephone, etc., etc. 
What unit can be used to measure out- 
put and fix salaries? 


These are some of the reasons why 
office workers by-and-large are a_ne- 
glected group, and are impotent from 
the standpoint of self-protection. 

There are three people who can do 
something about this situation—the of- 
fice manager, the commercial teacher, 
and the prospective office worker. 


What the Office Manager Should Do 
The office manager in larger concerns 
should: 


. Classify duties under appropriate job 
ni 


oo 


ames. 

tandardize the processes involved in each 

ob. 

M Saou the output of each worker and 

place a value on it in terms of salary. 

. Convince the management that the office 
worker as well as the factory worker is 
a producer who is worthy of his hire. 

. Distinguish between promotional jobs and 
non-promotional routine tasks. 

. Pick potentially promotable people for the 
former and transients for the latter. 

. Encourage the development of a real pro- 
motional policy. 

. Work for the adoption of a salary-scale 
which will attract and adequately com- 
pensate learners, transient routine workers, 
and high-grade promotable people. 

9. Insist that learners shall advance or quit; 

that transient routine clerks shall not get 
stranded in unprofitable jobs; and _ that 
potentially promotable people shall get 
promoted in due time. 


No other system will work except 
one under which welfare principles pre- 
vail and even the least competent work- 
er arbitrarily receives a high standard 
of living wage. 

Vocational guidance workers can 
help by pointing out the plain truth 
about office work to all prospective 
commercial pupils. 


What Commercial Teachers Should Do 


Commercial teachers should: 


. Keep the facts before all of their trainees 
to the end that all will go into office work, 
if at all, with their eyes open and fully 
aware of its pitfalls. a 
2. Fight for homogeneous grouping ; the 

separation of the potentially trainable and 
placeable from those who must pursue 
commercial courses, if at all, for their non- 
vocational educational values. f 

3. Emphasize background business education 
more and thus ‘help the tentially pro- 
motable people shorten their period of 
office apprenticeship. 

4. Broaden their program of instruction so 
as to include merchandising, store selling, 
and other types of commercial work. | 

5. Cooperate with omenrere in developing 
suitable standards of work for office and 
store positions. 

6. Give certificates of proficiency to those 
only who are able to meet reasonably high 
office and store standards; give diplomas 
to the others. 

7. Use approved standards in their own voca- 

tional courses and thus bridge the gap be- 

tween the school and office or store. 
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What the Prospective Office Worker 
an Do 


The prospective office worker can do 
these things to his advantage: 


1, Ask for guidance in reaching a decision 
for what work to prepare. i : 

2. Choose courses which are in line with his 
aptitudes, interests, and abilities. 

3. Pick an employer who means what he 
says when he talks about promotional pos- 
sibilities. 

4. Pick an_ ultimate promotional goal and 
sani for it as soon as possible, 

e ever on the alert to prevent stranding 
on the low clerical level. 


I haven’t a doubt but that as you 
read this statement, if by any chance 
you do, you will take issue with what 
was said by the speaker who started 
all this and what has been added by me. 
Well, that is as it should be. The 
wheels of progress would be stopped if 
we all thought alike. 

If you are not stimulated to do some- 
thing about the situation discussed, you 
will not be unlike your office manage- 
ment brethren, who after listening to 
their speaker’s challenge, admitted the 
charge, but entered no defense. 


Cooperation Between Public and 
Private Business Schools 


(Continued from page 6) 


case I know of, a certain business school 
has won the antagonism not only of the 
individual high school but of the entire 
board of education through its practice in 
getting lists. This school has hired high 
school students secretly to compile the 
names and addresses from the official 
records, 

I am positive, too, that a better grade 
of cooperation can be had by the private 
schools if higher standards are main- 
tained. Thirty-day courses have and will 
continue to bring down upon all private 
schools a certain odium for improper 
standards. 

One of the most important causes for 
non-cooperation is the wrong attitude of 
the private school executive. There should 
be a cordial relationship between the ad- 
ministrative officers and the faculties of 
all public and private institutions. 

The suggestions which Mr. Baxandall 
has given covering the ways in which 
our schools are cooperating are good. 
Personally, I talked to over two hundred 
high school assemblies last year. In no 
case did I mention the name of our own 
college or business education, unless I was 
specifically invited to do so by the high 
school principal or the administrator in 
charge. The purpose of a visitation to 
the high school should be to render a 
service—to make a contribution to the 
whole cause of education—disregarding 
as an immediate objective the thought of 
getting students. Such an attitude may 
get less business but it will develop far 
finer general support and a following of 
real friends. The burden of my assembly 
message is to provide for the more vital 
motivation of high school students to get 
finer educational values. My talks upon 
“The Worth of High School Training,” 
“Evidences of an Education,” and “The 
Ideal School” have been enthusiastically 
received by the high schools throughout 
this section of the country. 

My talk to service clubs on “Education- 
al Trends” has pointed out the value of 
education and strengthened the position 
of the local school administrators through 
summaries of local educational facilities 
and the work accomplished. 

It should be remembered, too, that many 
high school administrators are not com- 
mercial experts, and for this reason, will 
appreciate counsel and advice concerning 
trends in the whole field of commercial 
education, Just this week I have met 
with an assistant superintendent and the 
principal of one of our junior colleges 
and have given them my ideas concern- 


ing the subjects which should be included 
in the semi-professional business training 
of the public junior college. I have held 
many such conferences, and I am happy 
to be able to cooperate with the public 
school officials in this way. 

Visiting high school commercial classes 
and holding conferences with individual 
members of the staff should also be help- 
ful. In every case they appreciate indi- 
vidual suggestions as to how to improve 
instructional procedures. As a_ teacher 
training institution, we feel that it is our 
responsibility to find out what the prob- 
lems of the public commercial teachers are 
and build helpful courses around them. 

It is very helpful to attend meetings of 
both public and private school executives 
for an interchange of ideas. In California 
the president of our Private School Own- 
ers’ Association plans to present a three- 
fold program to our association at the an- 
nual meeting that will have a bearing on 
this matter: first, no private business 
school shall take students without the 
minimum of a high school education; sec- 
ond, the members of our association shall 
develop minimum standards for subjects 
and course objectives; and third, our in- 
stitutions shall be organized as non-profit 
schools. 

The profits which private school men 
are supposed to be receiving as entre- 
preneurs represent by far the greatest fac- 
tor in the minds of the public at large 
for antagonism toward our work. For 
this reason, there is need for the private 
schools to be so organized as to insure 
perpetuity not of dividends but of edu- 
cational service with rewards for private 
school administrators and teachers com- 
parable to the salaries paid in public edu- 
cation. Certainly there should be no 
odium on the part of the public for pa- 
tropage to business schools organized in 
this way. 

I believe that if the private schools will 
raise their standards, up-grade their 
teachers, organize as non-profit institu- 
tions, get a deeper insight into the prob- 
lems of public commercial education, and 
honestly try to cooperate to the end that 
young people generally may be ideally fit- 
ted for an effective business service and 
greater economic security, we shall have 
not only the cooperation but the respect 
of educators generally. 

Let there be more vision in private 
business school training and there will be 
more students for the private business 
schools.—J. Evan Armstrong, Armstrong 
College, Berkeley, California. 
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WORLD-WIDE MONEY 
WITH CURRENCY 


by Stephen Stanton Myrick 


Head, Social Studies, Hollywood High School, Los Angeles 
(Copyright, 1934 by the Author) 


For centuries tt was thought that when money was honest 

money, 1t was necessarily good money. It now appears that in 

order that money be good, it 1s essential that it enjoy wideness of 
area as well as “honesty.” 


T HE people of the United States 
of North America have devel- 
oped the “widest-area” money which 
History has so far recorded. Yet 
these same Americans are the very 
people most impressed with the ut- 
ter inadequacy of even the best of 
national monies, 

For centuries it was thought that 
when money was honest money, it 
was necessarily good money. It now 
appears that in order that money be 
good, it is essential that it enjoy 
wideness of area as well as “hon- 
esty,” (“Honest money” may, for 
our purposes, be defined as mintage, 
the bullion value of whose standard 
coins completely equals the face val- 
ue; and whose debased coins are 
wholly redeemable without delay or 
discount). 

There are at least four reasons 
why an honest money must command 
legal tender status throughout an 
immense area in order to be good 
money. One is to furnish stability to 
bargains. Another, to stimulate tour- 
ist activity by eliminating the bore 
and expense of changing his money 
every time one crosses from any 
country into another. Again, to re- 
duce the cost of import trade by 
obviating the toll now charged for 
exchange. Because when all nations 


Obverse 


come to use the same coinage all 
occasion for money changing will 
lapse. A fourth is to render adver- 
tisements more easily and more 
widely understood. 

The need of a stabilizer of bar- 
gains is illustrated by an order, a 
dozen years ago, from a merchant of 
Mexico City to Cooper, Coats & 
Casey of Los Angeles, for some six 
thousand dollars worth of dry goods, 
payable in a hundred and twenty 
days. The shipment sailed at noon 
of the day stipulated. Two hours 
later, a wire was received cancelling 
the order because of a shift in “ex- 
change” whereby it would take 
more Mexican pesos, than had been 
originally required, to pay the six 
thousand dollars. The Los Angeles 
concern wired its willingness to take 
back the goods if the Mexican firm 
would pay the round trip freight, 
The Mexicans were good scouts and 
accepted the goods. They paid 
promptly in full. But that variation 
in exchange caused them to lose ap- 
proximately fifteen hundred dollars 
on that single order. (Told in a 
personal letter from the late Fran- 
cisco Canedo of Gaudalajara.) 

World money would simplify ad- 
vertising because only one price list 
would have to be compiled. Or if a 
foreign catalog found its way into 
some land for which it had not been 
edited, the chance reader would not 
have to reduce the foreign prices into 


The coat of arms which forms the 

obverse of the standard coin pic- 

tured here is that of the California 
World Friends. 


terms of local money. And so 
arises the trend toward World 
Money and World Currency. 


Two Farseeing Provisions 


The Fathers of the United States 
envisioned doubly well. They saw 
their own day not as a background 
for the future; but as an indispen- 
sable detail in the foreground of an 
important branch of human history 
in which the future was itself the 
ever-widening and ever-improving 
background. In that appreciation 
they planned with poise. To them 
patriotism consisted in cooperation 
rather than in smugness: in large- 
ness rather than in localism. 

Of their many truly great provi- 
sions for us and our descendants, 
two especially fit this task of making 
money world-wide: first the policy 
of surrender of twelve thirteenths 
(12/13) of its sovereignty, by each 
of the thirteen original “independen- 
cies” entailed by the American Revo- 
lution; and the substitution therefor 
of one Federal suzerainty. Second, 
they furnished a procedure for the 
amending of the Constitution, there- 
by implying that progress would cre- 
ate recurring need for change, and 
that the succeeding citizenry would 
have the energy and judgment to 
keep the Constitution up-to-date. 

The way then for the transfer of 
the issuance and regulation of money 
and currency from Congress to an 
International Commission is already 
provided. The time for so doing is 
ripe. 

rained: the movement in behalf of 
World money was already so popu- 
lar among Americans as early as 
1890, that on the tenth of March of 
that year a bill was overwhelmingly 
passed by our House of Represen- 
tatives, accepting the invitation of 
France to cooperate with such other 
nations as might be or become inter- 
ested in a World money system, 
pledging our cordial consideration of 
any scheme which might meet the ap- 
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-.. prpyal of the international committee 
_proposed,-- We have waited for more 
than forty-four years for Senatorial 
approval. 
Our Own Money 

Adequate? 

Sometimes the submission of a con- 
crete plan helps to expedite achieve- 
ment.. There are those who believe 
that our own money system with the 
addition of two coins, would prove a 
particularly convenient system for 
the several nations. There would be 
needed a two and a half (2%) 
cent piece; and a coin worth one- 
tenth (1/10) of a cent. These two 
coins would be needed in tropical 
countries where staples are inexpen- 
sive and wages pitifully low. The 
working man who can afford only 
one pineapple when pineapples are 
“two for a nickel” must not be al- 
lowed (by paying three cents for 
one pineapple) to suffer an advance 
of twenty per cent on the cost of a 
bare necessity such as fresh fruit. 

The number of grains of gold or 

of silver, which shall constitute the 
standard coin of the proposed sys- 
tem appears inconsequential. Whether 
the “lubricating” reserve shall be of 
gold only, or of silver only, or shall 
be bimetallic or polymetallic should 
be left to an international committee 
of honest, competent, non-political 
men and women of good-will. It is 
conceivable that they might even ab- 
rogate money altogether, and depend 
wholly upon currency. Should there 
be circulated an elastic currency pat- 
terned on the American Federal Re- 
serve Note, its backing seems likely 
to swing slowly away from industry, 
since production is being increasingly 
socialized. Land of high potentiality 
may some day lend a measure of 
support to such a currency. That 
portion of backing derived from com- 
mercial paper looks less insecure. 


Woodrow Wilson’s Great 
Contribution 


As credit expands, money, at least 
relatively, contracts. Currency sup- 
plants coinage. The last century con- 
tributed to human happiness more 
development in currency than had 
been accomplished in all the preced- 
ing milleniums put together. And 
early in the current century Wood- 
row Wilson thought into being the 
Federal Reserve Note which is prob- 
ably the finest piece of financial 
thinking yet attained by man. The 
supreme excellence of the Reserve 
Note is that while it is safeguarded 
by re-discount, it is backed by Com- 
merce and Industry. True, it is par- 
tially “lubricated” by a gold reserve. 
Such gold is however a revolving 


fund rather than primarily a redemp- 
tion fund. ‘The United States really 
went. off the gold standard in the 
spring of 1913 when the Federal 
Reserve system was enacted. Human 
ingenuity will devise some way to 


make currency backed by wealth, a_. 


safe currency. 

Wealth is a flow. Thus wealth is 
both an activity and a sharing. The 
mass of commodities (or the mess 
of materials) that so many of us 
have for years been wont to mistake 
for wealth, turn out to be little more 
than ruins or a collection of junk, 
unless somebody can be enveigled 
into coveting them. 

Use and desire are of near kin. 
The Alexandrian Library was covet- 
ously craved by scholars who were 
too poor to purchase it. But it was 
not wanted by the conquerors who 
captured it. To them it was a laugh- 
ing stock and a bore. Its vast cost 
ceased to be wealth. The manu- 
scripts were burned and the buildings 
profaned. 

Because the unlettered could not 
use books they were unable to de- 
sire them. Bigotry prevented their 
conservation as capital for sale when 
an advantageous offer might be had. 
While the volumes “flowed,” that is 
circulated, being read first by one 
and then by another, the Alexandrian 
Library was wealth. But stagnant, 
it degenerated into a liability, be- 
cause it no longer. satisfied either 
use or desire. 

“Ninevah and Tyre” cost plenty 
to build. While their dwellings and 
bazaars and streets were in use 


they were wealth. But when oppres- . 


sion made people prefer to forsake 
their possessions and flee, wealth 
gave place to ruins. 


Characteristics of Wealth 


The flow of wealth largely takes 
the form of commerce. Using the 
word loosely, we may call it “busi- 
ness.” When business is “brisk,” 
wealth prevails.. When business is 
“slow,” much of the wealth which 
had obtained. during prosperity is 
“squeezed out” by the deflation. 
Mark, however, that what is 
“squeezed out” of one owner does 
not add to the wealth of any other. 
It merely slinks into dissolution. It 
evaporates. Certain wealth ceases 
to exist. 

‘Wealth is generally estimated or 
measured in terms of money. More- 
over, granting that wealth is a 
“flow,” it would follow that “liquid- 
ity” and “lubrication” being essen- 
tials of business, money or currency 
must be necessary to wealth. How- 
ever, it is only a very small fraction 


of the world’s total wealth that is 


_at any one time in the form of 


money. Money is wealth. Neverthe- 
less, money is but‘an’ ingonsiderable 
moitie of the world’s whole wealth. 

Most wealth is goods. Goods are 
produced only with labor. It was to 
keep goods flowing, and thus to em- 
ploy labor that the Medieval nobles 
coined each his own money. But a 
barony, even an_ archdukedom, 
proved too little a unit to support 
prosperity. Provincial money was 
tried, several nobles in a coinage al- 
liance, but the area was still too 
small. Lesser monies were absorbed 
into a national system. Surely na- 
tionalism would prove a_ veritable 
panacea for all financial ills. Not so! 
Nationalism breeds competition. for 
foreign markets. Clamor for mar- 
kets develops into war. War entails 
losses. Losses are followed by de- 
pression. Depression dislocates in- 
dustry. Labor is unemployed. Goods 
cease to flow. Prosperity is gone 
again. Just so far as World Money 
may avoid war will it reduce taxes; 
for war always costs in resources as 
well as in men and suffering. 

Two generations of profit and har- 
mony have educated the American 
public into an ardent approval of the 
International Postal Service. Simi- 
larly are our people going to be de- 
lighted with the impetus which in- 
evitably must accrue from World 
Money to the Geographical Division 
of Industry. Reciprocity is a boon 
already beginning to fruit in the 
above field. Uniform coinage would 
lend further aid. Under such a dis- 
tribution of enterprise, every region 
would be allowed to produce that to 
which it is best suited and would 
not have to give a thought to in- 
dustrial independence. 

Goods at retail would be greatly 
reduced in price, the cost of produc- 
tion having been substantially cut. 
While this is sure to lower money 
wages it will so greatly increase 
purchasing power that it is generally 
conceded that “real wages’? would 
be raised. 

Even a child knows that a policy 
which “works,” drags in its wake 
new problems to be solved. Eman- 
cipation abolished slavery, but it en- 
tailed rehabilitation. 

Many students are agreed that 
World Money would be a mighty 
and welcome step forward. All ac- 
knowledge that it is only one of 
many possible good steps. 

Nations as economic units: have 
proved inadequate. Human‘solidar- 
ity necessitates international coopera- 
tion. Experience shows the insuper- 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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A SUMMARY OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by Henry I. Chaim 


Head of Business Department 
High School of Commerce, San Francisco, California 


Pupils who have been graduated from secondary schools should 

have received sufficient basic knowledge of business procedure 

to enable them to take their places confidently at the lowest rung 
of the employment ladder. 


ODERN business demands of 
\\ employees a quality of serv- 
ice which will adequately and effi- 
ciently satisfy the needs of whatever 
organization is represented. Service 
is the key word of the new business 
regime. While the pupils who have 
just been graduated from secondary 
schools will not expect to step im- 
mediately into an advanced position 
in the business world, yet they should 
have received in that secondary 
school sufficient basic knowledge of 
business procedure to enable them to 
take their places confidently at the 
lowest rung of the employmental lad- 
der. They should also have received 
some specific business training which 
will give them a basis on which to 
work toward promotion in that or 
another business organization. 

The basic training should com- 
prise the fundamentals—these the 
secondary school must give to all 
pupils whether they plan to go on 
into further schooling or to seek 
employment immediately. The speci- 
fic business training which the sec- 
ondary school offers should relate to 
the following subjects. 


Bookkeeping 


In the matter of office bookkeep- 
ing the trend is entirely away from 


the practice of former years. The 
secondary school graduate given em- 
ployment as a bookkeeper must not 
expect that it is. other than junior 
bookkeeping, as an assistant to other 
bookkeepers. If he receives advance- 
ment in this position, he must learn 
the individual method of this particu- 
lar organization. 

He probably begins as a routine 
billing or ledger clerk, or is placed 
at one bookkeeping machine. If he 
is of a satisfactory type, he may re- 
main secure in this type of position. 
If he wishes to advance, he must 
continue to study the special proced- 
ure of the certain organization with 
which he is connected. For the posi- 
tion above outlined, he must know 
the fundamentals of mechanical 
bookkeeping. For more advanced 
work, he must also know the theory 
underlying the machine performance, 
so that he can apply it to situations 
he has not hitherto met. He must 
also understand the correlation of 
his bookkeeping machine with other 
bookkeeping work of the department 
in which he is engaged. 

The secondary schools today do 
not aim to send out specialized book- 
keepers. They do aim to teach their 
pupils a comprehensive and_ basic 
knowledge of bookkeeping. The in- 


tricate ledgers, cash books and state- 
ments which formerly cluttered up 
the bookkeeping texts, and inciden- 
tally also cluttered up the brain of 
the bookkeeping pupil, were found 
to exist nowhere else than in the 
textbook, and so have been elimin- 
ated from the modern bookkeeping 
texts and courses. 

With the thought of the consumer 
objective of business education, part 
of the teaching done in the book- 
keeping department of the business 
educational unit must be of the type 
that is needed by the non-employee. 
The keeping of accounts and the 
budgeting of expenses may illustrate 
this view. 

The course outlined above should 
comprise one year only. 


Accountancy 


Accountancy interpretative 
bookkeeping. It does not seek to 
continue or parallel a course in 
bookkeeping. It should not be 
studied by any pupil other than he 
who intends to become an account- 
ant. In such a case, it is obvious 
that a course in accounting as given 
in the secondary school is very in- 
sufficient; it must be continued in a 
higher school where accounting is 
taught. 

Typewriting 

Typewriting is purely and solely a 
tool subject. Every secondary school 
graduate should be able to manipu- 
late the typewriter as automatically 
as he uses a pen. In fact, penman- 
ship for purposes of business em- 
ployment is obsolete. Also, the av- 
erage secondary school graduate’s 
penmanship is so illegible that in 
sheer self-defense he must substitute 
the typewritten manuscript if he 
wishes it to be read. 


Pupils who have been graduated from secondary 


schools should have received some specific 


business training which will give them 


a basis on which to work to- 
ward promotion in a 
business 


organization. 
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University instructors are becom- 
ing averse to receiving any other 
than typewritten papers from their 
students. Theses and other formal 
papers must be typewritten. The 
university student who cannot type- 
write must pay to have this done. 
The one who can typewrite efficiently 
can supplement his income very ma- 
terially by doing this work for other 
students. Rates for special work 
range very high. 

Possibly the classes in typewriting 
should be divided sharply into two 
groups: the producer class, and the 
consumer class. For the former 
there should be special drill in forms 
—including all specific types of le- 
gal, professional, and commercial 
papers ; in appearance of copy page; 
in tabulation and in accuracy in 
speed of performance. For the lat- 
ter, a short course in the manipula- 
tion of the machine in a manner that 
will mostly meet the needs of the in- 
dividual could be arranged by an 
efficient teacher very easily. The 
former course might consume two 
years; the latter, not more than one 
term. 

It is not to be forgotten that if 
the pupils have learned the subject 
of typewriting well in the lower 
years of their secondary school ca- 
reer, they will be using it constantly 
in the preparation of their school 
work. Practice in the performance 
will therefore not be lacking, 


Shorthand 


Knowledge of shorthand is not 
prerequisite to employment in a cleri- 
cal position. While a knowledge of 
typewriting is necessary to the indi- 
vidual who aims to make economic 
use of shorthand, the contrary is not 
true. A good typist need not know 
shorthand in order to secure a po- 
sition. A thorough working ability 
in shorthand however is of great as- 
sistance, particularly in the case of 
young men. Boys of superior intel- 
ligence and good personality should 
be encouraged to learn shorthand; 
the supply even now far fails to 
meet the demand. 

The use of the Dictaphone is in- 
creasing, particularly in offices hav- 
ing more than one stenographer. In 
many large organizations all dicta- 
tion except that of a confidential na- 
ture is done by the Dictaphone meth- 
od. The confidential work is done by 
the secretary. 

Greater selectivity should be ob- 
served in the matter of shorthand 
pupils. Shorthand is a subject that is 
either learned or not learned; there 
is no half-way station of efficiency 
in it. The pupil who has a hazy, 


half-learned idea of the subject has 
no knowledge at all of it, and if 
that pupil realizes that fact, he will 
see the value of dropping it and sub- 
stituting another subject of job 
value. 


Office Machines 


A course in office machines or in 
office practice, or both, should be a 
part of the course of study of every 
pupil expecting to go into business 
employment. 

In the larger offices the bookkeep- 
ing machines are very extensively 
used. In the smaller offices also, ex- 
cept the purely professional ones, 
there will be found at least one ma- 
chine besides the typewriter. Fre- 
quently an otherwise very efficient 
stenographer fails to secure employ- 
ment because of his lack of knowl- 
edge of a bookkeeping, calculating 
or other office machine. 

This course should include switch- 
board training, but at present that is 
usually impossible in the secondary 
school set-up. The Dictaphone 
should be part of the equipment of 
every modern classroom. Training 
in the use of office machines should 
be practical; nevertheless, the theo- 
retical side should be thoroughly 
grasped by the pupils. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
new type of office employee is per- 
force a generalist, not a specialist; 
that is to say, he needs to have 
knowledges including every separate 
office duty. The knowledges need 
not be other than basic, but should 
include the automatic manipulation 
of the switchboard, the Dictaphone, 
the typewriter, as well as at least 
one bookkeeping machine, and a cal- 
culating machine. Of all the subjects 
mentioned, a working knowledge of 
typewriting and office machines is of 
the greatest importance in the larger 
type of office organization. 


Business Law 


A course in business law in the 
secondary school does not at all pre- 
tend to make a lawyer out of the 
pupils, nor does it pretend to give 
them what is known as an explora- 
tory knowledge of the subject, nor 
is it supposed to lure pupils to pur- 
sue in higher institutions study of 
the legal profession. 

It does aim to do precisely what 
the title indicates—to give the pupils 
a comprehensive basic knowledge of 
law as applied to business affairs of 
life. The term business affairs does 
not relate exclusively to employmen- 
tal conditions. It relates to the busi- 
ness affairs of the average indivi- 
duals who comprise society: leases, 


rentals, sales of property, purchases, 
wills, power of attorney, contracts, 
insurances, and employmental and 
industrial matters of compensation. 
In other words, it is almost exclu- 
sively a consumer course, and 
should exclude all matters of legal 
import excepting such as would 
impinge upon the citizen in the or- 
dinary routine of his life’s duties. 
It does not aim at all to have the 
individual who has successfully 
studied the course in secondary 
school to act in later life as his own 
attorney any more than would a 


_course in physiology aim to have 


every pupil later be his own physi- 
cian. It should on the other hand 
give him a pre-knowledge in the mat- 
ter of selecting an attorney when 
occasion arises, 

It might be named a course in 
Protective Business Law. 


Business Arithmetic 


Business arithmetic is at present 
considered in the program of the 
secondary schools as a_ remedial 
course. This is unfortunate for two 
reasons: the elementary schools do 
not seem to have had time to present 
as comprehensive a course of arith- 
metic as should have been given to 
the pupil entering the secondary 
school; all clerical employment de- 
mands a working use of arithmetic. 

The course in business arithmetic 
as offered in the secondary school 
should comprise: a very thorough 
review or a first presentation— 
whichever is demanded by the situa- 
tion—of decimals, fractions, interest, 
factoring, per cent, ratio and pro- 
portion as affecting business usage, 
mental computation, quick methods 
of using the four fundamental opera- 
tions of arithmetic, and “figuring” 
per se. 

With the consumer viewpoint in 
mind, there should be included in the 
course practice in making out checks, 
billing, totaling statements, and other 
maters relevant to the household. 

There is no subject more necessary 
in office clerical work; there is no 
subject which has been more ne- 
glected in recent years in school 
training than business—or ordinary 
—arithmetic, 

It could be a one-term course, and 
should be given in the high school 
senior year. 


Advertising 


Advertising as presented in the 
secondary schools has for its aims 
the following: to give all those 
studying the subject a comprehen- 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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INCREASING THE DAILY OUTPUT IN 
TRAINING THE SECRETARY 


HAT placements of secretarial 
graduates during the past two 

or three years have been at a near 
stand-still, is almost a_ platitude. 
Now, however, with improving busi- 
ness conditions, schools are exercis- 
ing the greatest care in the final 
grooming of those who are finding 
their way from school training to 
business positions. Schools cannot 
afford to have failures as the rebuild- 
ing of placement organizations be- 
gins. It is well then to look to those 
business offices which have weath- 
ered the economic distress for study 
and reflection on ways and methods. 
Surveys, tests, measurements, and 
reorganization are found not alone 
in education. The terms from busi- 
ness may be time study, job analysis, 
or centralization, but the motive is 
quite the same. They have developed 
in part at least with the need for 
fine adjustments, in order to decrease 
clerical cost without crippling office 
efficiency. Economies have been en- 
forced on every hand. Routine has 
been analyzed and carefully planned. 
In more and more business organi- 
zations, detailed time studies of 
measurable duties have been made, 
standards established, and pay incen- 


by Ruth Plimpton Holmdahl 


Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, California 


The teacher of office practice or secretarial training, whose duty 

it is to put the final polish on the embryo stenographer or secre- 

tary, will do well to take heed and to put into practice during 

the final office training period, certain salient features of the 
economy programs of business offices. 


can begin only when certain factors 
governing that job have been stand- 
ardized sufficiently to be measurable. 
Dr. W. H. Leffingwell, one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost authorities on scien- 
tific office management, and Associ- 
ate Editor of System has written 
a most excellent booklet entitled, 
“Measuring Typewritten Work,” 
from which the following extracts 
are taken: 

“There are four methods of measuring 
typewritten work. 


1. Words. The counting of words method 
is only used in the offices of court re- 
porters and the like, where the work is 
charged by the folio of 100 words. | This 
method is not practicable in the ordinary 
business office. 

Lines. In this plan a standard line is 
fixed. It may be of any desired length, 
but typists should always be instructed 


Addressing envelopes may be 240 per hour, 
but in some cases should not be more 
than 125. Every office must set its own 
standards. 

“Accurate standards will only be ob- 
tained by the scientific use of the stop 
watch. Failing the ability to do this, it is 
permissible to time a large quantity of the 
same kind of work and find the average 
time required per unit.” 


The Eighth Report of the National 
Office Ratio Survey, a joint activity 
of System and the National Of- 
fice Management Association, was 
reported in the September, 1931 is- 
sue of System. A general ques- 
tionnaire was sent to 4,000 of the 
best offices in the country, asking 
whether or not they had office stand- 
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each 


This record card is checked every ninth week for 
Strong, 
Average, or Poor in each characteristic listed on one 
side of the card, and on each type of work which 
has been done, as listed on the opposite side of the 


student, who is graded Superior, 


card. 


tives offered to maintain these stand- 
ards in actual production. 

The teacher of office practice or 
secretarial training, whose duty it is 
to put the final polish on the embryo 
stenographer or secretary, will do 
well to take heed and to put into 
practice during the final office train- 
ing period, certain salient features of 
these economy programs of business 
offices. One of these features is the 
analysis of a day’s work in various 
office duties, or a determination of 
standards of output in both quality 
and quantity, toward which the stu- 
dent in training can strive for attain- 
ment. 

Before measuring quantity pro- 
duction, quality standards in both ac- 
curacy and appearance must be 
specifically set and maintained. Fol- 
lowing this, measurement of quantity 


to use the same length; otherwise the 
varying lengths will vary the output. 

. Square Inches. The square inch method 
is very widely used. A square inch of 
typewriting matter is a six-inch line—60 
spaces of pica matter or 72 spaces of 
elite. (The general average of typists is 
less than 100 square inches an hour.) 

. Keystrokes. There is a counting device 
available which when attached to the type- 
writer, counts the actual strokes as they 
are made by the typist. This is the most 
precise method of all, since every stroke 
registers. The number of key strokes 
needed to record as one on the counter, 
can be either 10 for one or 240 for one.” 


Dr. Leffingwell adds: 


“Measurement alone, however, is not 
sufficient. Standardization is also. re- 
quired. There should be different and 
separate standards for different kinds of 
typewriting. 

“Standards in office work are usually so 
individual that they do not apply gener- 
ally. Letter writing, for example, is 
usually in the neighborhood of 200 square 
inches or 12,000 keystrokes per hour. It 
is quite conceivable, however, that one 
office might have a difficult type of letter 
on which the standard might be only 150. 
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ards of any sort. One hundred 
fifty-two office managers responded 
in the affirmative, and to this list a 
three-page questionnaire was sent, 
thirty-eight companies replying. The 
following tables briefly sum up the 
data secured by this survey: 


Production Production 
in Average After 


Kind of Work i 
ffice Standardization 


Addressing En- 
100-225 an hr. 


130-200 sq. in. 
Fill-in Letters. . 60-100 100-220 an hr. 
Typing from 
Shorthand 
Dictation .. 
Typing from 
Dictating Ma- 
chine 60-100 sq. in. 
Invoice Typing. 8-12 an hr. 
Order Writing.. 8-12 an hr. 


. 60-100 100-192 sq. in. 


140-200 sq. in, 
13 an hr. 
12-21 an hr. 


Another interesting report on in- 
dividual output in a certain few rep- 
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resentative companies been 
gathered and reported in Report III 
of The Hammermill Survey of Busi- 
ness Practice (1928), entitled “Cut- 
ting Down Overhead” by the Ham- 
mermill Paper Company, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania. To quote: 


“These standards, of course, cannot 
fairly be applied in any but the companies 
in which they originated. They are of 
interest here chiefly for purposes of com- 
parison with standards that may be estab- 
lished in your office. 


Typewriting. 

Straight copy work, from 700 to 1000 six- 
inch lines per day. . 
Typing from notes, from 400 to 900 six- 
inch lines daily, exclusive of time re- 

quired for taking dictation. 

NOTE: It is generally estimated that it re- 
quires, on the average, twice as long 
to transcribe notes as to take them. 
From 2 to 2% hours dictation, there- 
fore, ordinarily provides enough work to 
keep a stenographer busy for the bal- 
ance of the day. 


Dictation Rate of Correspondent, 
From 200 to 400 lines per day. 


Addressing. 
Hand addressing, 400 to 600 envelopes per 


day. 

Typewriter addressing, 500 to 1000 enve- 
lopes per day. 

Machine addressing from stencils, foot 
power, 500 to 600 per day. 

Machine addressing from stencils, auto- 

matic feed, 9,000 to 10,000 envelopes 

per day, 


Stencil Cutting 
For duplicating machines, 600 to 800 lines 
per day. | 
For addressing machines, 250 to 350 three- 
line graphotype plates per day. 
Duplicating. 
et a 6,000 to 8,000 copies per day. 
Multigraph, automatic feed, 10,000 to 
12,000 copies per day. 


Multigraph Composition 


From 120 to 150 lines per day, or an_av- 
erage of about 20 lines per hour. This 
includes both set-up and distribution. 


Mechanical Posting. 
From 600 to 800 lines per day, averaging 
7 columns to a line.” 


These figures are not of use to 
teachers as figures or standards to 
adopt. Unquestionably, there is dan- 
ger in the unintelligent use of any 
set of standards. They vary radically 
with different organizations, differ- 
ent working conditions, and different 
types of work. Standards from one 
business cannot be adapted to another 
nor to the classroom. 

We as teachers, however, can 
study these different standards, can 
ascertain the means of scientifically 
arriving at such standards, and can 
then work out our own tentative 
standards as a goal of accomplish- 
ment in quality and quantity produc- 
tion for our advanced secretarial 
students. 

Few students trained only in the 
classroom or laboratory to a peak 
of perfection in shorthand and type- 
writing speed have the slightest con- 
ception of the routine of a seven and 
a half or eight-hour day, working 
often under pressure, with countless 
interruptions, and with the necessity 


of acquiring system, planning work 
ahead, eliminating waste motion and 
arriving at the end of a day with a 
maximum of accomplishment and a 
minimum of fatigue and nervous ex- 
haustion. It is the opinion of the 
writer, after several years of obser- 
vation of secretarial accomplishment, 
that the total speed of completing 
a day’s work often shows small cor- 


relation with words per minute dic- 
tation and transcription ability. 

It is possible to do much more than 
is usually done in school to prepare 
students to correlate their separate 
accomplishments in doing a day’s 
work efficiently. It is at this point 
that far more effort should be ex- 
pended in the final secretarial groom- 
ing process. 


Dedication of Moore-Gill Memorial Library 


The unveiling of the Moore-Gill Me- 
morial Tablet by the grandsons of the 
late Franklin B. Moore and John E. Gill 
brought to a fitting climax the recent li- 
brary dedicatory services to the memory 
of the late President and Dean of Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. : 

Moved by a deep spirit of emotion and 
a lasting thought of the memory of two 
men who gave all to the interests of this 


and problems that confronted the late 
President Moore and Dean Gill in their 
attempt to make Rider College a leading 
institution in the field of commerce. 

Dr. Seay spoke on the conflicting prob- 
lems that beset those who labored for tie 
establishment of the library. He told 
of the difficulties that occurred during 
the early part of the program to esta))- 
lish the library but added that it was the 


Grandsons of the late President ‘Franklin B. Moore and the late Dean 
John E. Gill unveiling the Moore-Gill Memorial Tablet at Rider College. 


institution, students, faculty and guests 
packed Stewart Hall to attend the 
services. 

Giving an inspirational address, former 
Governor E. C. Stokes characterized the 
lives of the late President and Dean, 
in the principal address of the exercises. 
Governor Stokes was a long friend of 
both of the departed men and was able 
to tell of numerous hardships, difficulties 


spirit that the late Dean and President 
had instilled in their hearts, that en- 
— them to carry on their difficult 
task. 

While taps were being sounded the 
memorial tablet was unveiled. It stands 
at the entrance of the library, a constant 
reminder of sacrifices, of character, and 
of the intellectual capacity for which 
these two men were noted. 


New Monograph on the Teaching of Bookkeeping 


The December issue of The National 
Business Education Quarterly is being 
published as a special monograph dealing 
with the newer trends in the development 
of bookkeeping subject matter. The spe- 
cial editor of this issue, Professor H. A. 
Andruss of Bloomsburg State Teachers 
College, Pennsylvania, has gathered a not- 
able series of treatments dealing with this 
important subject. 

Probably no subject in the program of 
business subjects has been under more 
criticism than bookkeeping. Here is a 
concise statement of the problem and suc- 
cinct articles presenting the various 
points of view from the most liberal to 
the more conservative. Articles have been 


contributed by B. Frank Kyker of the 
University of North Carolina; Earl W. 
Atkinson of San Jose, California; A. O. 
Colvin of Greeley, Colorado; John G. 
Kirk of Philadelphia; A. H. Sproul of 
Salem, Massachusetts; Albert Stern. of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Co.; 
Clinton M. File of Indiana, Pennsylvania; 
and others. Copies of this monograph 
may be secured through Raymond C. 
Goodfellow, Board of Education Build- 
ing, Newark, New Jersey. 

A most worth while feature of this issue 
is a series of references to significant ar- 
ticles dealing with the trends in bookkeep- 
ing in The Journal of Business Educa- 
tion and other publications. 
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ANY of the more progressive 

business houses the country 
over are investing many thousands 
of dollars in order to make it a plea- 
sure for their employees to work for 
them. 

In a recent article in Forbes Mag- 
azine, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., re- 
marks: “I am convinced from a 
study of various plans instituted for 
drawing employees closer together 
in the running of the business, that 
the plan, the program, the machinery 
employed, is of secondary impor- 
tance and that it is the spirit, under- 
lying and animating the effort that 
counts most—counts for everything. 
Where there is not absolute sincerity 
of purpose, where either the manage- 
ment or the men are not actuated by 
right and worthy motives, then no 
amount of elaborate machinery for 
going through the form of bringing 
both sides into closer working rela- 
tiouship is or ever can be successful. 

“In the light of the present, every 
thoughtful man must concede that 
the purpose of industry is quite as 
much the advancement of social well- 
being as the accumulation of wealth.” 


A Survey of Business is Made 


To obtain authentic information 
for this study, a questionnaire was 
mailed to the larger department, mail 
order and chain store organizations 
in the bigger cities throughout the 
country. Representative and out- 
standing institutions from coast to 
coast replied. We were given a 
splendid cross-section of the person- 
nel work done in the bigger stores 
throughout the United States. 


Unfortunately, due to the depres- 
sion no doubt, it is greatly feared 
that some organizations did not re- 
ply because they may have discon- 
tinued all personnel work until better 
times and more prosperous days 
again return. 

The institutions which responded 
at great length are: 

Marshall Field & Company, Chicago. 
The Fair, Chicago. 

Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chicago. 
The J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit. 

S. S. Kresge Company, Detroit. 

R. H. Macy Company, New York. 
Gimbel Brothers, New York. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., New York. 
.. Bamberger & Company, Newark. 

The John Wanamaker Store, Philadelphia. 
Hochschild, Kohn Company, Baltimore. 
D. H. Holmes Company, New Orleans. 
The May. Department Rong St. Louis. 
The Daniels & Fisher Stores, Denver. 
Rhodes Department Store, Seattle. 


I. Magnin & Company, San Francisco. 
Bullocks, Los Angeles. 


The questionnaire consisted of fif- 
teen inquiries. 

We will present the ideas con- 
tained in the replies to each inquiry 
in the order given without disclosing 
the identity of the stores. 


' tes 


PERSONNEL WORK 
RET ATLING 


by A. A. Weisbecker, Litt. B., M.A. 


Head, Department of Accounting and Sales 
Omaha South High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


Every retail organization must and does consider its personnel 
as its greatest asset. 


' I, What is your policy in regard to your 
employees? 


An Eastern’ store summarizes its 
answer under three topics. 

“Tt is the belief that every man has a 
right to expect of the company employing 
him, three main favors. 


1. That it will provide means for 
watching his work and comparing 
him with men doing similar work. 

2. That it will provide all possible 
methods and materials for him to 
improve his knowledge of the com- 
pany’s business up to the limitations 
of his own ability. 

. That open positions will be filled by 
promotions from within the company 
whenever logically possible.” 


Another outstanding New England 
store solves this problem in detail. 

“Our personnel policy is to select, to 
train, and to maintain an efficient and 
loyal personnel by selecting as employees 
people who conform to the standards set 
by the job analyses and, in so far as pos- 
sible, whose personal and _ educational 
backgrounds make them capable of future 
development.” 

“Giving initial, follow-up, and promo- 
tional training to all employees.” 

“Requiring all executives to adopt a 
training point of view and to cooperate 
in making and carrying out a training 
program for those under their supervi- 
sion.” 

“Having a well defined program of 
promotion from within the organization.” 

“Tnsisting that all those in executive 
or supervisory positions accord courte- 
ous treatment to their subordinates and 
show humane consideration of the indi- 
vidual’s rights and feelings.” 

A Pacific coast store has adopted for 
its ideal, “To build a business that will 
never know completion but that will ad- 
vance continually to meet advancing con- 
ditions.” 

“To create a personality that will be 
known for its strength and friendliness.” 

A Mid-central store aims to “Pay as 
much as the job justifies and promote 
where possible.” 

A Rocky Mountain institution briefly 
answers this query with “Fairness and 
Consideration.” 

And a southern store replies with the 
question “What do you mean?” 

The larger number of stores did not 
answer the first question. 


IT. Do you maintain group insurance 
for them? 


The matter of, group insurance is not 
as general as anticipated ; with some it is 
partial, with others it is available to cer- 
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tain employees only, whereas many do 
not maintain it. 

However, the opinion seems to be that 
as soon as business conditions improve 
all stores will inaugurate something of 
this kind. 


III. Are vacations granted with pay? 


Of the stores mentioned nine answered 
definitely in the affirmative, three offer 
one week with pay and one week without. 
One store said, “All employees, who have 
been with the company for a period of 
two years or more are entitled to two 
weeks’ vacation with pay.” 

Another store answered, “Yes, accord- 
ing to length of service.” 

One of the stores has the liberal policy 
of vacation with pay, “one week during 
the summer for one year service; two 
weeks during the summer for three 
years’ service; an additional week dur- 
ing the winter for ten years’ service.” 

One reply is rather indefinite by plac- 
ing vacations with pay according to the 
length of service. 

The depression has reached into every 
phase: of retailing, even into employees’ 
vacations. One personnel director’s com- 
ments on vacation with pay is significant: 
“We have had paid vacations. Some ad- 
justment in the time allowed had to be 
made this last year—due to the strin- 
gency of the present situation. Undoubt- 
edly, when conditions show material im- 
provement, this will be one of the first 
questions to be reconsidered.” 


IV. Do you build and sell homes at 
cost to employees on the partial pay- 
ment plan? 

Whereas one of the organizations at 
one time followed this plan, at this writ- 
ing not one has any home building or 
housing plan. 


V. Do you maintain a savings depart- 
ment and encourage your employees to 
be thrifty? 

Five tersely replied “No.” Two an- 
swered “Yes.” Two have no savings de- 
partment, but encourage their employees 
to be thrifty. 

One advises its employees to maintain 
savings deposits in local banks. Others 
have no savings department nor do they 
have any formal thrift plan. 

One writes, “We have tried out this 
plan, but it has not proven successful and 
it was discontinued.” 

The Credit Union which acts as an in- 
centive to save is becoming popular with 
others. 


VI. Are employees permitted to share 
in the profits? 


Nine of the stores listed replied in the 
negative and one in the affirmative. Other 
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policies favor some employees; some 
only the salespeople. Some stores have 
a special yearly bonus. 


VII. Are employees permitted to buy 
stock in your corporation? 


This elicited some sure-fire reactions, 
such as “not a stock company—private 
ownership.” “There is no stock sold to 
anyone.” “We have no arrangement for 
employees to buy stock in the corpora- 
tion.” 

“There has been no definite plan on 
the part of the company to induce its 
employees to purchase stock, but they 
are permitted to do so, of course, in the 
open market and several times the com- 
pany has offered its employees stock be- 
low market quotations.” 


VIII. Have you any supervision over 
their recreation? 


There are eleven negative answers. 
Most noteworthy in the affirmative group 
is the Meadowbrook Club. We must 
make an exception here and mention the 
store. 

The Meadowbrook Club is an athletic 
organization, composed of employees of 
the John Wanamaker Store, Philadel- 
phia. It was organized in 1909 and has 
played an honorable and _ conspicuous 
part in American Amateur Athletics. 

It offers an unusually fine open-air gym- 
nasium on the roof of the Wanamaker 
Store. Here is to be found a fine circu- 
lar track 10 laps to the mile, a 60-yard 
straight-a-way running track, tennis 
courts, basketball and handball courts. 

“As the Wanamaker Store is a great 
school or university and as, in American 
schools, colleges and universities, physi- 
cal training is as important as mental 
training, and whereas teachers and busi- 
ness men realize that good health and a 
sound body~are essential to success, the 
Meadowbrook Club, in harmony with the 
ideals of the Store, strives to develop 
men and women of the Store, with a 
love of fair play and a desire to accom- 
plish results with persistence, courage 
and energy.” 

Another outstanding organization leaves 
this to the discretion of its local man- 
agers. 

Some stores sponsor an employees’ li- 
brary, also a music room, others have 
tennis courts and athletic fields. Numer- 
ous picnics and social gatherings are held 
throughout the year for the employees of 
many stores. 

In one institution there is supervision 
in the rest and recreational rooms in the 
store. A library is provided for the em- 
ployees, and there are various other rec- 
reational activities which are sponsored 
by the employees and cooperated in by 
the firm. 


IX. Are your employees represented 
when policies affecting them are formed 
and adopted? 


The reaction to this inquiry is rather 
startling from the standpoint that eleven 
of the larger organizations consulted 
came out strongly and briefly with em- 
phatic negative replies. 

Two institutions admitted that their 
employees are represented at times. 

One personnel director discusses the 
problem at length. “There is no formal 
employees organization for the consider- 
ation of the company policies. However, 
the organization of department stores is 
such that there are a great many junior 
supervisory executives, who influence 
procedures and policies to a great extent. 


While it is true that the major policies 
are set without consultation with the em- 
ployees as a group, still I think that 
there is a great deal more general dis- 
cussion and participation on the part of 
different grades of supervisory execu- 
tives, some of whom are very close to 
the general group, than in other types of 
business organizations.” 


X. Are employees encouraged to send 
in suggestions? 


This question suggests a development 
that has become generally favorable in 
all institutions, only one organization re- 
plying in the negative. 

Eight replied briefly in the affirmative 
and seven told of the practices in force 
in their stores. 

“There is a suggestion box system in 
operation whereby employees are able to 
compete for monthly prizes given to 
stimulate interest in suggestions relating 
to any phase of store operation.” 

Another prominent store has a sugges- 
tion committee, which passes on all sug- 
gestions, and an award of one dollar is 
made for all accepted and put into use. 

Two other stores offer one dollar on 
all suggestions found workable. 

In one outstanding retail establishment 
employees are free to discuss problems 
with the Personnel Division. 

In two such stores when such sugges- 
tions are made they are always given 
very careful consideration. 

The chief executive of a powerful 
chain organization says: “When you have 
an idea that may improve the business, 
don’t hesitate to pass it along to your 
superior, it may mean a bigger and bet- 
ter job for you and for him.” 


XI. Are all vacancies in positions of 
trust and responsibility, filled from with- 
in! 


The answer to this inquiry should 
prove most encouraging to all young peo- 
ple planning on selling at retail. From 
the many answers received all are unani- 
mous in stating that all such positions 
are filled from within through promo- 
tions, and outsiders are never employed 
unless no qualified person is in line for 
promotion, 

“All institutions are eager for men 
with a purpose, with an objective defi- 
nitely fixed in mind when they enter 
their employ. Some wise man once said, 
“The reason most men don’t accomplish 
more is because they don’t attempt more.’ 

Opportunities are great in these large 
institutions. What such erganizations 
want are absolutely dependable men and 
women, “who know where they are go- 
ing, who are open-minded and willing to 
sexe hard to get where they want to 
e. 


XII. How about medical service and 
pay during illness? 

No doubt health and accident insur- 
ance on the group plan will soon be 
adopted by many of the stores as a_cor- 
rect solution for this problem. It is 
rather surprising that not one mentioned 
it. 

Different stores use different plans, all 
laudable to be sure, but not one so satis- 
factory as the plan suggested above. 

Five stores have a physician and a 
nurse in the store and give two weeks’ 
pay for illness protracted that length of 
time or longer. 

One store claims it has an excellently 
equipped emergency hospital in the store 
with nursing and doctor services avail- 
able at all times. 

Two others state they have no sick 


benefit plan, but decide each individual 
case on its merit. They also provide a 
hospital first-aid department with a com- 
petent nurse in charge. 

Three claim first-aid stations and 
sometimes pay during illness. 

One store has an Employees’ Benefit 
Association, which every employee may 
join, by paying ten cents a week. At 
time of illness this organization pays fif- 
teen dollars ($15.00) a week benefits for 
thirteen weeks and seven dollars and 
fifty cents ($7.50) for thirteen additional 
weeks. Medical service is paid for if the 
employee needs special attention. 

One store has doctors and nurses call 
on the sick if requested or if the man- 
ager feels it necessary to look into the 
case. 

XIII, What is employees’ retirement? 

Here again we have nothing definite, 
the development of disability to serve 
seems to determine the time of retire- 
ment. Since there is no specific age limit, 
employees are encouraged to put forth 
their best efforts daily and to strive for 
still higher responsibility. 


XIV. Are your employees given a 
pension after long years of service? 

The adoption of pension plans in stores 
has been retarded and it is unlikely that 
anything will be done during the present 
period of the depression. It is a problem 
that has been under discussion for a long 
time. 

In a few cases employees are giyen a 
pension after years of service, the plan 
being informal and the size of the pen- 
sion depending on the individual case. 


XV. Are there any other outstanding 
features that would cause your employees 
to be loyal to you? 

Very few responded to this question. 
Of those who did we give the most in- 
teresting replies. 

“Working conditions in this store are 
conceded to be the best in this territory.” 

“Our general policy towards employees 
is very liberal and understanding. Every 
effort to make them happy and contented 
with their work is made. 

“Saturdays off, with pay, during July 
and August. A iunch room where high- 
grade food is served at a very low price, 
unusually healthful and pleasant environ- 
ment, etc.” 

“No time clocks. Checked in by floor 
managers. Freedom to discuss problems 
with members of Personnel Division. 
Free instructions in training department; 
rest room. Magazines and books and 
writing material. Shopping percentages. 
Discount on purchases for self and de- 
pendents.” 

“Six personnel reviews which even in 
these times help the individual employee 
to know where he stands. Summer camp 
with a large club house, 10 cabins and 
playgrounds. We furnish a caretaker the 
year ’round and all friends of employees 
are welcome.” 


From this study it is very apparent 
that every retail organization must 
and does consider its personnel as its 
greatest asset. What every man and 
woman wants is a good job, and a 
feeling of security that as long as he 
does what is right he will keep that 
job. What the employer wants is a 
loyal, intelligent, energetic personne! 
working for the best interests of his 
company. Both must be loyal to one 
another. 
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OFFICE MACHINES 


TECHNIQUES 
TEACHING PROCEDURES 


by Frank J. Arnold, Ph.D. 
Haaren High School Annex, New York, N. Y. 


Educational Director, Commercial Education 
Association of New York City and Vicinity 


This is the second in a series of articles dealing with techniques 
and teaching procedures in the practical handling of office ma- 
chines which are being evolved in the special course for super- 
visors of commercial departments sponsored by the Commercial 
Education Association of New York City and Vicinity. The 
first article appeared in the November, 1934, issue of the 
“Journal.” This second article deals with one group of adding, 
bookkeeping and accounting machines in common use in 
business offices. 


The Underwood Sundstrand 


ECOND only to the typewriter, 
the machine most commonly 
used in business today is the adding 
machine. It is an important part of 
the bookkeeper’s equipment. Stenog- 
raphers and typists also expedite 
their work by using the machine in 
the preparation of routine reports, 
especially wherever accuracy or 
speed is required in the compilation 
of figures. 
The Underwood Sundstrand has 
ten figure keys arranged as follows: 


This arrangement makes it pos- 
sible to operate the keyboard either 


Underwood Sundstrand Adding Figur- 
ing Machine With “Three Point 
Control.” 


with the index finger of the right 
hand, or by the right hand touch 
method, leaving the left hand free 
for turning papers and following the 
figures being read. Amounts are 
“set up” in the machine by depress- 
ing the keys one at a time in the 
order in which the figures would be 
written with a pencil. A forward 
pull of the handle at the right prints 
or lists each amount entered on the 
keyboard. The electrically operated 
Underwood Sundstrand is provided 
with a motor bar at the right of the 
keyboard, which takes the place of 
the handle. This makes it possible 
to print or list the different amounts 
“set up” in the machine by simply 
giving the motor bar a slight tap. 

The operating principles of me- 
chanical adding, subtracting, and 
multiplying can be learned in three 
periods of forty minutes each. To 
become a skilled touch operator of 
the Underwood Sundstrand a stu- 
dent would probably require about 
thirty periods additional. Lessons I 
to III, inclusive, outlined here, 
should serve to give pupils a tho- 
rough understanding of operating 
technique. If more practice periods 
are available, it is suggested that 
Lesson IV and subsequent lessons be 
devoted to development of the touch 
method of operation and its applica- 
tion to problem solving. 

Lesson I 

Listing figures. 
Taking a sub-total. 
Adding additional amounts to a sub-total. 
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Taking a total. 
How to correct an item from the key- 
board. 
Practice on problems. 
Lesson II 


Carriage and paper control. 

The non-add key. 

The subtract key. 

The negative total. 

Practice on problems. 
Lesson III 


Multiplication and division. 

The repeat key. 

Multiplying decimals. 

Multiplying fractions. 

Division. 

Practice on problems. 
Lesson IV 


The touch method explained. 

Graded exercises to develop skill in the 
touch method. 

Application of the touch method to solu- 
tion of various problems. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Machines 


All bookkeeping and accounting 
machines, irrespective of make, may 
be grouped into two general classes, 
each of which has two subdivisions. 
1. The adding machine kind, which prints 

figures but does not write, since it has 

no letter typing mechanism. 
a. Machine based on the 10-key prin- 
ciple. 
b. Machine used on the multiple-key 
principle. 
2. The typewriter kind, which makes pos- 
sible typing in conjunction with calcu- 
lation. 
a. Machine 
platen. 
b. Machine having a flat writing sur- 
face. 

The Sundstrand has been adapted 
to the type of bookkeeping machine 
described under l.a. in this group- 
ing, with a modification of the 10- 
key principle. The Underwood Stand- 
ard Bookkeeping machine is in the 
2.a. class, having a typewriter key- 
board which makes description as 
well as calculation possible, and be- 
ing distinguished by a cylindrical 
writing surface. The Elliott Fisher 
machines are in the 2.b. grouping, 
differing from the Underwood 
Standard in having a flat writing 
surface. In connection with this 
type of machine it is interesting to 


having cylindrical 


Elliott Fisher Model Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Double Crossfooting Accounting 
Machine. 
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recall that Elliott Fisher first con- 
ceived the idea of writing in a sewed 
bound book on both sides of the 
pages. The type of machine which 
was invented to make this possible 
is still being used, though its appli- 
cations are limited. It is used in 
states where the law requires that 
deeds be recorded in sewed bound 
books; it is also used in some in- 
stances in recording the minutes of 
directors’ meetings. In practically 
all types of machine bookkeeping 
and accounting, loose-leaf books are 
used. 


Underwood Bookkeeping 
Machine 


Anyone accustomed to writing on 
a standard typewriter can acquire 
speed in operating the Underwood 
Bookkeeping Machine. The ten 
numeral keys which ‘control the add- 
ing mechanism are the same as the 
numeral keys on the Underwood 
Typewriter. Separated from the 
standard keyboard by the space bar 
are the ten tabulating keys’ which 
are used in moving the carriage.:to 
the correct decimal position in any 
column. The machine automatically 
adds and subtracts as it posts. This 
close adherence to the standard type- 
writer. keyboard makes it possible 
for the touch typist to become. a 
skillful and rapid operator of the 
Underwood Bookkeeping Machine 
with comparatively little training. 


Underwood Fanfold Bookkeeping 
Machine 


This machine is equipped for 
handling continuous length forms. 
The fanfold forms are fed continu- 
ously from the back of the machine. 
The removal of the written set of 
forms automatically inserts the next 
unused set and lines it up in the 
machine.for writing. A slight push 
of the carbon-shifting handle shifts 
all of the carbon sheets. Every du- 
plicate is accurately registered so 
that the typing is positioned as in 
the original. Three quick, simple 
operations are all that are necessary 
to remove carbons, tear off a set of 
completed forms, interleave carbons 
and line up the next set of forms. 


Elliott-Fisher Accounting 
Machine 


Elliott-Fisher equipment differs 
from all other types designed for the 
purpose of transcribing information 
in that the work of writing is per- 
formed while the records lie in a 
perfectly flat position, just as they 
would were they written by hand. 


There are three standard sizes of 
the Elliott-Fisher models with writ- 
ing lines of eleven, sixteen, and 
twenty-four inches, respectively. All 
models are equipped with full capi- 
tal type. Upper and lower case type 
characters are furnished when de- 
sired, but experience has proven the 
use of all capital letters to be su- 
perior for commercial work and 
highly conducive to speedy opera- 
tion. The flat writing bed has ad- 
vantages over the cylindrical writing 
surface in some lines of work, such 
as typing on tags or on forms 
equipped with metal reinforcements. 

The newest model Elliotit-Fisher 
is the Automatic Direct-Subtracting 
Universal Accounting Machine 
equipped with a Double Crossfoot- 
ing feature. All adding, subtracting, 
totaling and cross-balancing is auto- 


matic—a direct by-product of the 
typing operation. No time is lost 
in selecting and operating buttons, 
levers or special keys to effect the 
desired calculating result. 

It is conceded by the representa- 
tives of the company which manu- 
factures these machines that many 
bookkeeping machine operators 
know little or nothing about book- 
keeping. This is not advanced as an 
argument for teaching machine op- 
eration to pupils instead of book- 
keeping; in fact, it is definitely 
recommended that prospective oper- 
ators learn the fundamentals of 
bookkeeping. There is, however, a 
clear indication that bookkeeping in- 
struction is not complete and up-to- 
date unless it is taught from the 
angle of how machines are used in 
business. 


Ann Harding Gives 


‘How constant practice’ on a Dicta- 
phone led to screen success and a 
weekly income of four figures,.was re- 
cently divulged by Miss Ann Harding. 

Speaking of the time when she began 
her business career as a clerk in a New 


Ann Harding, RKO Radio Pictures 
Star, in the Living Room of Her Home 
in Hollywood.. 


York insurance company, Miss Harding 
revealed some office secrets: 

“My .task was to dictate replies to 
complaint letters: From the dictation 
records of the office, the letters were 
transcribed by typists. I found that my 
letters were rather poorly. typed—due 
to the fact that the best dictaphone 


Credit to Dictaphone 


records were always given to the more 
skilled typists to transcribe. It was a 
condition which I resolved to change.” 

The star systematically set about 
playing her records over and over to 
study their faults. Then, with the aid 
of the Dictaphone, she contrived to 
improve her enunciation, accent and 
the tonal qualities of her voice—prac- 
ticing at home and in all her leisure 
moments. It was not long afterwards 
that the best typists in the office were 
being assigned to the transcription of 
her records. 

-Later, when Miss Harding took up 
acting with the Provincetown players, 
her beautiful speaking voice quickly 
gained her leading roles. And when 

‘she at length underwent a screen-test, 
it was found that the voice so perfectly 
attuned to mechanical reception via the 
Dictaphone was equally well recorded 
by the microphone. 

That the Dictaphone thus developed 
a voice that audiences throughout the 
world love to hear is attested by the 
daily volume of fan mail tonnage Miss 
Harding receives from far and wide, the 
bulk of which testifies to the pleasing 
qualities of her voice. 

“Isn’t it funny how important are 
the little things in one’s life?” Miss 
Harding remarks. “I would never have 
been starred in motion pictures, and my 
‘personal appearances’ and radio work 
would have terrified me and probably 
downed me if it had not been for that 
little Dictaphone.—Office Appliances. 


HARRISBURG GETS 
NEW SCHOOL 


C. M. Thompson, owner of the Thomp- 
son School of York, Pennsylvania, re- 
cently purchased the equipment of the 
Beckley College, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. This school will be operated as 
a branch of the Thompson School. The 
director of the new branch is H. E. 
Bartow. 

Mr. Bartow has been on the faculty of 
the Peirce School of Philadelphia for sev- 
enteen years. He is widely known in 
commercial and educational fields. 


MR. BOWSER NOW AT 
WESTFIELD, N. J. 


Harry M. Bowser, who for four years 
was head of the commercial department 
in the high school at Kittanning, Penn- 
sylvania, resigned in September to accept 
a position in the high school at West- 
field, New Jersey. 

As a teacher of Salesmanship, he has 
received recognition throughout the coun- 
try for having introduced the classroom 
store as a laboratory in the teaching of 
Retail Selling. He gradwated from 
Temple University in. 1928. 
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TEACHING THE FUNDAMENTAL 
SKILLS IN COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


by Lucien B. Kinney 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


This is the second of a series of four articles beginning in the 


November, 1934, issue. 


N the fundamental skills we in- 

clude addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division of whole num- 
bers and fractions, as well as the use 
oi percentage. There is little ques- 
tion that the development of these 
simple arithmetical skills should be 
an objective in teaching commercial 
arithmetic. The statements of busi- 
ness men, in this case at least, are 
borne out by the findings of several 
investigations. There is little satis- 
faction to be gained from the fact 
that graduates of other departments 
of the high school suffer from the 
same deficiency in training. The 
commercial graduate is not prepared 
for a business position until he is rea- 
sonably rapid and accurate in his 
computations. 

Lomax and Neuner* emphasize the 
participating function of commercial 
arithmetic, which requires that we 
determine what arithmetic skills and 
processes are most necessary in busi- 
ness. We have some information of 
this sort from the studies of Char- 
ters!, Hansen?, Mitchell5, Wilson®, 
Wise*, and Woody®®. The writer 
reported in this Journal a study® in 
which he investigated the nature of 
computations required in business, 
and the comparative skill of clerical 
workers and commercial pupils. We 
may summarize the findings of all 
these studies as follows: 

1. The majority of clerical workers 
are required to perform the operations 
with whole numbers. About one-sixth of 


the clerical workers use common and dec- 
imal fractions. 

2. The skills of clerical workers are su- 
perior to those of high school pupils. 

3. Calculating machines are used ex- 
tensively by clerical workers. Most of 
those who use a machine, however, use it 
for only part of their calculations. The 
machine age in business has not replaced 
hand work in the calculations so com- 
pletely as some would have us believe. 


The results of these studies indi- 
cate quite clearly the importance of 


‘Numbers refer to articles listed at the end of 
this article, 


training in the fundamentals. The 
work of developing these skills, 
moreover, must be administered in 
such a way as to achieve the neces- 
sary results in a minimum of time. 
The situation was serious enough 
when these results were considered 
the primary objective of the course. 
But with the recognition of other 
aims in commercial arithmetic, and 
the necessity for devoting a large 
part of the time to achieving them, 
the demand for increased efficiency 
in teaching the skills becomes still 
more pressing. 


Three Methods of Providing For 
Skill Instruction 


There are three general methods 
of dividing the time of the course 
between the teaching of the skills 
and the teaching of other material. 
One is to spend the first month or 
two of the course on drill in the 
fundamental operations. This ar- 
rangement is based on the assump- 
tion that these abilities are pre- 
requisite to the work that follows. 
It is encouraged by the arrangement 
of most commercial arithmetic texts 
in which the first third is drill mate- 
rial. The great disadvantage of this 
division of time is that it is difficult 
to maintain pupil interest in the 
work, and the review is, therefore, 
inefficient. The pupil comes to the 
course after having had years of 
arithmetic in the grades, and, in a 
large per cent of the cases, has done 
poorly in it. If we start him out on 
a review of the same work, his nat- 
ural interest in a new course soon 
vanishes. Even though we may in- 
troduce new and interesting work 
later on, we have lost the opportunity 
to capitalize on his natural curiosity. 

By a second method the drill is 
correlated with other work of the 
course. The teaching material is so 
organized that all the fundamental 
skills are called for in the business 
problems. Drill in the fundamentals 
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is given as the demand for it becomes 
apparent in the tests and class work. 
If the entire course is so planned 
that the work in the fundamentals 
is completely covered, this may be 
the ideal method. It must be care- 
fully organized, or the work in the 
fundamentals may easily be neg- 
lected, since it does not possess the 
inherent interest of the other phases 
of the course. 

For this reason the writer person- 
ally prefers a third method of organ- 
izing the class time, by which from 
five to fifteen minutes a day through- 
out the year is used in supervised 
drill or in classwork on the funda- 
mentals. While this method is lack- 
ing in the finesse of the preceding 
method, it has the advantage of 
making possible a unified remedial 
program that is not apt to be neg- 
lected. 


The Program of Corrective 
Training Has Three Aspects 


Since the pupils in our.commercial 
arithmetic classes have had several 
years of work in the fundamentals, 
it is clear that their problem is one 
of relearning, and of correcting de- 
ficiencies, rather than of original 
acquisition of the skills. Some of the 
pupils are already equipped with the 
skills to.a sufficient degree; of the 
rest, some are deficient in one re- 
spect, and some in another, while 
a few will need training in all of the 
operations. Obviously the work 
must be fitted to the individual needs 
of the pupils. It appears, then, that 
our program of corrective training 
has three aspects: 

_1. The discovery of the specific difficul- 
ties. 

2. An application of individualized drill 
to correct each difficulty. 

3. A systematic check on the individual 
pupil progress in overcoming the difficulty. 

Several methods are used to iden- 
tify the specific difficulties. Those 
most common are noting errors 
on work turned in, observing the 
pupil mistakes in class, and the 
administration of tests. None of 
these methods should be used to the 
exclusion of the others; and in case 
a real problem pupil is encountered, 
the data from these sources will need 
to be supplemented by information 
regarding the pupil’s study habits 
and personality traits. 

The testing program requires the 
use of two types of tests. The first 
of these is the inventory test, which 
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is fairly comprehensive. It may 
cover all the operations in a given 
field, as, for example, the operations 
in whole numbers. The inventory 
test is intended to give the pupil a 
chance to react to the different proc- 
esses, so as to discover the general 
areas of his weakness. The test is 
usually given to the class as a group. 


When the operations that require 
attention are found, it is necessary 
for the teacher to give a test to dis- 
cover the specific causes of the weak- 
ness. A test of this sort that isolates 
the unit difficulties in a single type of 
operation is called a diagnostic test. 
It differs from the inventory test by 
being restricted to a narrow field, 
which it surveys thoroughly. If a 
pupil is having difficulty in addition, 
for example, it may be due to any 
of several causes: 


1. He may be weak in his number com- 
binations. This requires a test in combi- 
6 7 


nations, such as, and so on. 


2. He may not be able to add numbers 
seen to the total carried in his mind. This 
indicates a test in adding several single 
digits. 

3. The difficulty may be in carrying. A 
test should be given containing examples 
of varied difficulty which require carry- 
ing. 

There are many other possible 
difficulties. The construction of a 
diagnostic test requires a knowledge 
of the unit skills of the process. Con- 
siderable work has been done in the 
analysis of the operations into basic 
unitary skills by Brueckner 1% 11, 12, 
Bushwell '*, Osburn !®, and others 
13, 15, i7, 20. 

The diagnostic tests may be given 
to the class as a group or to the 
pupils individually. A common prac- 
tice is to give an inventory test cov- 
ering several operations to the class 
as a group. The pupils who have 
apparent weaknesses are then given 
diagnostic tests individually. Usually 
it will be found that a certain diffi- 
culty is general in the class, and can 
be made the subject for group drill, 
while other weaknesses are restricted 
to individuals, who will require indi- 
vidual drill assignments. 

Remedial drill material is available 
on the market, although the teacher 
who is interested in studying pupil 
difficulties will wish to prepare her 
own. The work should be prepared 
in units, each of which is designed 
to correct a single weakness. Each 


unit may be accompanied by a “prac- ~ 


tice test” which the pupil can score 
for himself in order to determine 
his progress. The teacher, of course, 
scores the tests that determine 
whether the remedial work is com- 
pleted. 


Advantages of a Diagnostic and 
Remedial Program 


There are several advantages in a 
program of diagnostic and remedial 
work such as we have just outlined, 
as compared with a typical method 
of group drill. We may call attention 
to some of these: 


1. Economy of time. We have noted 
the need for elimination of wasted time 
in developing the fundamental skills. By 
confining the efforts of each pupil to drill 
on his individual weakness, it has been 
found”™ that not only the pupil’s time, but 
the teacher’s as well is handled more eco- 
nomically. 

2. Increased pupil effort. It has been 
clearly shown,” in studies on learning, 
that pupils put forth greater effort when 
they are aware of the need for learning, 
and can check their progress, than other- 
wise. A remedial program can fulfill 
both of these conditions. 

3. Increased skill in teaching. The 
writer has recommended that the teacher 
prepare her own diagnostic tests, remedial 
work, and practice tests, in order that she 
may gain an insight into the unit difficul- 
ties and their causes. When she is famil- 
iar with the nature of these difficulties, 
she anticipates those that will be encoun- 
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tered, recognizes the symptoms of each in “ 


the pupil mistakes, and understands what 
remedial work is indicated by the presence 
of the difficulty. The preparation of such 
material should be part of the training of 
every teacher. 

The diagnostic and remedial ap- 
proach, as described here, has been 
applied, up to the present, only to 
the simpler operations in arithmetic. 
The possibility of applying this pro- 
cedure to gain the more complex ob- 
jectives, such as information and at- 
titudes, opens up an interesting field 
for conjecture. On the surface 
there does not appear to be any 
logical reason why unit difficulties 
cannot be isolated here, as in the 
fundamental operations, and reme- 
dial work designed for treatment. 
To bring about any such situation 
as this would involve a great amount 
of research and experiment, but it 
would put our work on a truly scien- 
tific basis, and make teaching as truly 
professional as medicine or engineer- 
ing. 
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ington, III. 

22. Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic. Leo J. 
.Brueckner. Educational Test Bureau. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

23. Compass Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic. 
G. M. Ruch, F. B. Knight, H. A. Greene, and 
J. W. Studebaker. Scott, Foresman, and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

) _ 24. Monroe Diagnostic Arithmetic Tests. W. 
S. Monroe, Public School Publishing Company, 
‘ Bloomington, Ill 

25. Wisconsin Inventory Tests in _ Arithmetic. 

_— School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 


World - Wide Money 
(Continued from page 10) 


able need that such cooperation shall 
include the organization and main- 
tenance of credit and currency in 
terms of money. Clearly money must 
be amenable to the Index Number. 
It is being recognized that the In- 
dex Number must be “weighted” in 
deference to food and labor. Other- 
wise, the wage earner who has signed 
a mortgage for any given amount, 
when his wage is cut in half, finds 
he must work twice as long for a 
home as he had bargained to do. 

It is only by bearing one anothers’ 
burdens, that one can Fulfill the law 
of the “Desire-of-every-Nation.” 

It is in the hope of increasing the 
wealth of each of the nations, and 
of raising the standard of living of 
every family of every Race that 
there is submitted to you this plea 
for World Money with World Cur- 
rency. 
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STANDARDS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT IN 


New York State 


TWO-YEAR course in most 

places. A standard state-wide 
test is given by the State Department 
at Albany. No results are available 
according to the state supervisor. 
Approximately 720 words are dic- 
tated at the conclusion of the second- 
year course at a rate of 80 words a 
minute. Syllabic intensity not given, 
bui it appears to be about 1.4. Use 
of eraser allowed. Five letters are 
dictated but only four need to be 
transcribed. Ten minutes are allowed 
the candidate to read over the notes 
and make a selection of letters. Sixty 
full minutes for transcription. 

The grading standards are sum- 
marized as follows: Letters graded 
as mailable or unmailable. No one 
can receive a rating of more than 
80° unless at least one transcribed 
letter is free from errors that would 
make it “unmailable.” 

A mailable letter is one that would 
pass the inspection of a competent 
business correspondent. Mailability 
is as follows: Not more than two 
major errors that can be corrected in 
the machine. Unmailable means a 
group of errors involving a wholesale 
erasure. Untidy, poorly arranged 
letters are unmailable. A poor era- 
sure, defacing the paper, is penalized 
one credit and is unmailable. Incor- 
rect division of a word is misspelling. 

A letter has 20 points in value. 
Two points are deducted for a mis- 
spelled word. One credit is deducted 
for: addition, omission or wrong 
substitution, plural for singular, 
transposition of words, longhand in 
the notes, repeating words, gross 
error in punctuation, and poor era- 
sure. One-half credit is deducted 
with a maximum of four credits for 
the following type of error: para- 
graphing, punctuation or capitaliza- 
tion, incorrectly used hyphen, wrong 
abbreviation or contraction, omission 
of date, inclosure, initials and cer- 
tain minor typing errors; also incor- 
rect date. The grader can deduct 
from 1 to 5 credits for lack of neat- 
ness or any error not specified. 


Minnesota 


This information is based on the 
research study made by Weersing 
for the state of Minnesota.! It cov- 
ered 162 schools of the state. 

Nearly all cities have the student 


1Weersing, F. “Reorganization of Co 


m- 
mercial Education in Public High Schools,”’ 1929, 
pp. 40-43, Southwestern Publishing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


TRANSCRIPTION, Part III 


by Clyde W. Kammerer, A. M. 


Head of Commercial Department 
Central High School, Detroit, Michigan 


Editor’s Remarks: Jn the previous two issues of the “Journal” 

Mr. Kammerer has presented standards of transcription for De- 

troit and several other cities of this country. In this tssue he 
gives the standards of a number of states. 


read “cold” notes occasionally or at 
least once a week. Transcription is 
started with engraved notes. Begin- 
ning students are required to tran- 
scribe their work daily, while about 
one-half of the teachers report that 
the advanced students do this. Very 
few report having it once a week. 

Records kept report the speed, ac- 
curacy, length of article, number of 
errors made, percent of accuracy. 
Fifteen teachers report the use of 
graphs to show a pupil’s progress. 
Dictation speed at the end of the 
second-year course varied from 50 
to 125 words per minute, median was 
80. Dictation period was five minutes 
for most of them. Errors allowed 
ranged from 0 to 30. No one re- 
ported as to type of error or tran- 
scription rates. Per cent of accuracy 
was 95 


New Jersey 


These figures were obtained from 
a state-wide study made by Rice.? 
A letter containing 243 words was 
dictated. Intensity is 1.5. Fifteen 
items were listed on which to base 
deductions or errors. For a neat 
erasure 14% was deducted, for a bad 
erasure 3%, for a misspelled word 
4%. Most of the items like arrange- 
ment, transposition, substitution, 
division of words, omission, etc., 
were penalized 2%. 

Almost 40% of the teachers con- 
sidered the shorthand notes in grad- 
ing the transcripts, and deducted 
when longhand appeared in the notes 
even if the transcript was perfect. 
Fifty-three per cent stated that stu- 
dents were allowed to read over their 
notes beforehand. A median of 95 
minutes a week was found devoted to 
transcription work which started in 


? University of Iowa, Monographs in Commer- 
cial Education, No. 5, p. 120. & State of New 
Jersey Dept. of Pub. Instruction, Business Edu- 
cation, Letter No. 1, March 19, 1928. 
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the 12th year for the most part. 
Most of the errors made on the test 
were omission of words and substi- 
tutions in the shorthand group. Of 
the English group of errors, most 
were due to poor spelling. 

The errors were all analyzed and 
recorded. A majority was due to 
shorthand. With 40% of the errors 
due to omissions of outlines, many 
were attaining but little success as 
far as a writing speed was con- 
cerned, 

Some of Rice’s conclusions were 
(and these are valid also for all data 
included in this paper) : 


1 There is no general agreement as to 
the relative importance of errors. 


2 That not enough time per week was 
being given to transcription. 


3 There is no general practice among 
the teachers for grading the transcripts. 


4 There is too wide a variation in stand- 
ards or achievements. Some have from 
two to three times as much as others. 
Twelve words a minute was the state 
median. Range was from 7 to 21.3. A 
scattering showed that 14% of the 
teachers require 10 words per minute 
from all. 2.4% of the teachers require 
10 words per minute from the average. 
2.8% of the teachers require 25 words 
per minute from all. 2% of the teachers 
require 25 words per minute from all. 
2.4% of the teachers require 30 words a 
minute from average. 1% of the teachers 
require better than 30 words per minute. 


Kansas Survey 


This survey* by Adelaide M. 
Kauzer covered only 65 of the 
schools offering commercial work. 
Investigation reveals a wide range 
for dictation speed from an average 
of 27 words per minute for the low 
to 90 words a minute for the high. 
The report on transcription results 
is indefinite. 


3 University of Iowa, Monographs in Commer- 
cial Education, No. 5, p. 76 


December, 1934 
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Malott’s Study 


Malott* made a study of 186 cities 
in regard to transcription. Seventy- 
six made no mention of the number 
of words to be transcribed per min- 
ute. Very few made a definite state- 
ment at all. Only 9 had one or more 
suggestions regarding the grading. 
One huudred seven made no mention 
of the difficulty of test material, 49 
made a general statement, 4 men- 
tioned certain specific tests, and 7 had 
some other suggestions. 


In regard to the standards for the 
courses, Malott found the returns so 
unsatisfactory that nearly all state- 
ments could be listed only as opin- 
ions. In only 8 of the 186 cases did 
they report that they had collected 
data locally as the basis for. their 
standards. Forty-seven reported that 
they depended on some other course 
or contact to supply this standard. 


Indiana 


The Indiana State Course of Study 
(1930) says that standards vary. 
Some dictate 100 words a minute for 
10 minutes, others from 80 to 120 
from 3 to 10 minutes. They suggest 
80 words as a minimum for’a sus- 
tained period, providing the student 
can transcribe at the rate of 30 to 
35 words a minute. Mistakes in 
spelling, other English errors, and 
difficulties should be kept in a note- 
book so the student can study these 
and prevent a repetition. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Nothing was stated by anyone 
that dictation was given under actual 
employment conditions. Ability to 
take dictation at 100 or 120 words 
per minute is no proof of steno- 
graphic ability unless an acceptable 
transcript is the product. Investiga- 
tions show that dictation must be 
taken for longer periods than 3 to 5 
minutes. Also a business man does 
not hold a watch in his hand and 
time his words to the splitsecond. 
We need not fret over the fact that 
every “take” is not timed. Dictation 
should in the last two courses ap- 
proximate the conditions under 
which it is given in business. This 
should often be given in a jerky man- 
ner, slow and then fast, and amid 
distracting surroundings, or some- 
times by a strange dictator who 
mumbles his words. About the only 
thing we can say is that rapid dicta- 
tion helps pupils to gain confidence 
in themselves to write at a high rate 
of speed. 


* University of Iowa, Monographs in Com- 
mercial Education, No. 5, pp. 120-122, 


2. Analysis is needed of what 
really constitutes transcription. When 
we know its processes, we can make 
better strides and know then what to 
measure and what to teach. As was 
mentioned before, the psychological 
process should first be determined. 


3. It seems that we have been put- 
ting the cart before the horse. No 
comprehensive survey or analysis is 
available locally showing the neces- 
sary speeds required in business. 
Certain large concerns have stated 
their qualifying speeds but not a 
cross-section of industry. We have 
been accepting certain rates for cer- 
tain courses much as we have ac- 
cepted that ten word deduction in 
typewriting for every error. Unless 
we can base our conclusions on sci- 
ence and facts, it is mere opinion. 


4. Caution then is in order in 
drawing conclusions from studies of 
achievement in shorthand and tran- 
scription. Definite items to be 
checked are: Length of period of the 
test, number of practice periods, 
school years in which the subject is 
taught, guidance program, standards 
of other schools, and local employ- 
ment conditions. 


5. If the replies mean anything, 
then we can safely say that English 
is our greatest problem in transcrip- 
tion. And why shouldn’t it be? Eng- 
lish is our tool subject. It is the most 
important subject in our curriculum 
and for us as individuals. 


6. It appears that poor work is 
being done in the English Depart- 
ment. We need not be too harsh on 
them for not performing their job 
well. It may be that they could do 
better. They will be very glad if new 
ways and means can be found to in- 
struct the students in such items as 
spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, 
and other bugbears of transcription. 


7. It should be the concern of all 

of us to teach the fundamentals of 
English. We are teaching this in 
just another form for that is all that 
shorthand really is. Teach and test; 
reteach and retest should be our 
thought. 
8. It is questionable whether the 
corrective work can be done better 
by cooperating with the English De- 
partment or by setting aside one day 
a week in the transcription course 
for such corrective work. The latter 
is preferred. You can handle the es- 
sentials and work in the manner that 
best befits the class. It may seem 
that the whole school is taking com- 
mercial work but a survey will reveal 
about 20% taking shorthand. 


9. To arrive at what the entire city 


does, it may be a proper thing here 
in Detroit to have a city-wide test 
for a midsemester and final in semes- 
ter courses 3, 4, 5, and 6. This mate- 
rial to be made up by a committee 
and sent to the department head a 
day or so before the test. 

This material should be selected on 
a word frequency basis, a standard 
set-up for deductions to be made for 
errors; transcription rate, median, 
high and low for each school, types 
of errors, a brief comment on the 
quality of the shorthand rates. We 
could commence with the sixth 
semester course first and then test an 
additional group each year. We 
know these items would vary because 
of the social make-up of each schoo). 
Due allowance would be made for 
that but as things stand, at least judg- 
ing from replies, some schools are 
quite alert to this problem and some 
are not. 

It may be that we shall come to 
start teaching transcription in the 
first semester course provided we can 
have all students who will have had 
at least one term in typewriting. We 
may see such a thing as a shorthand- 
typewriting manual to introduce 
transcription of sentence and letter 
material from copy. We feel these 
two must always be correlated. 


Suggestions for the Use in the 
Teaching of Transcription 


1. Require at least one term of 
typewriting before allowing the stu- 
dent to start shorthand. % 


2. Prepare and use diagnostic 
charts to determine the persistent 
transcription errors of each student. 
Also provide remedial drills. 


3. A better selection of the mate- 
rial by checking or knowing the con- 
tent of common words contained in 
it. 

4. Plenty of drill in reading short- 
hand plates and the student’s own 
notes. 


5. Plan to develop the vocabulary 
by the selection of material but do 
not think it can be developed too 
broadly, 

6. Try to have the student analyze 
his own problems and to solve them. 


7. Word carrying ability cannot 
be overlooked. It plays an important 
part in the transcript and the reading 
of notes. 


Some Unsolved Problems 


There are certain unsolved prob- 
lems in the study of transcription 
that merit our attention and consid- 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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SHORTER OFFICE HOURS REQUIRE 
MORE WORK IN LESS TIME 


by N. L. Cotton 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Cleveland, Ohio 


WANTED: Young men and women 
who understand operation of latest 
type othce machines. Good wages 
and short hours guaranteed. Apply 
in person immediately. 


HE above is not a bona fide 

advertisement. It merely rep- 
resents some of the things office 
managers look for when interview- 
ing applicants for positions. It is 
used to show that “output” is fre- 
quently the measuring stick by which 
modern office workers are gauged. 

Today, the question is, “How 
much can you do in a few hours ?”— 
not—‘Are you willing to work hard 
and long?” Payrolls are higher. 
Otiice hours are shorter. “Overtime” 
is almost out of the picture. The 
solution, then, is More Work in Less 
Time. 

How can office employees increase 
the amount of work they may be ex- 
pected to do? How can they make 
themselves more valuable to em- 
ployers and thus have a better chance 
of getting and holding a position? 
First, by learning the principles and 
uses of machines, around which mod- 
ern office practices are built. 

Just as each office worker is ex- 
pected to show greater results, under 
present-day conditions, so are ma- 
chines required to speed up produc- 
tion. Appliances which are versatile 
and which can do many jobs quickly 
and accurately are enjoying the 
greatest favor in business offices. 
Thousands of these offices use Ad- 
dressograph, Multigraph, Multilith 


Old fashioned records represent a long, 


long trail of writing. Modern business 
has no place for slow, wasteful drudg- 
ery, nor the resulting inaccuracies. 


How can office employees increase the amount of work they may 
be expected to do? How can they make themselves more valu- 
able to employers and thus have a better chance of getting and 
holding a position? First, by learning the principles and uses 
of machines, around which modern office practices are built. 


and Multigraph Folding Machines 
and it is to the interest of every com- 
mercial student to know about them 
or, better still, understand their op- 
eration. Some commercial courses 
include instruction on these ma- 
chines, and some do not. A few 
major points may be briefly covered 
here. 


The Addressograph Speeds Up 
Office Production 


What is an Addressograph? It is 
an addressing machine, that’s true, but 
that is not its only function. It rep- 
resents a method by which thousands 
of different records are written me- 
chanically. 

There are many models, ranging 
from the compact, typewriter-size 
model for limited requirements, to 
large, high-speed automatic ma- 
chines which not only imprint names, 
addresses, dates, amounts, etc., on 
bills and other forms, but which also 
print the forms themselves at the 
same time. Blank paper goes into 
the machine. Completed bills come 
out . .. all ready to mail. Inter- 
mediate models are used for doing 
the work of the Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Departments, 
Auditing, Record-Keeping, Traffic, 
Production, Shipping, Collection, 
Payroll and Mailing Departments. 

Because these machines speed up 
the writing of names, addresses and 
all kinds of repeated data, they en- 
able office workers to accomplish 
more in less time. The operation 
principle . . . that of typing from 
embossed metal plates, through an 
inked ribbon . . . insures accuracy. 
After the plates have once been em- 
bossed, and proof read, they will 
copy themselves in many different 
ways with no possible chance for er- 
ror. The work is also exceptionally 
legible. The machine does work ten 
to fifty times faster than is possible 
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with typing or longhand methods. 
This speed depends upon the nature 
of the work, the proficiency of the 
operator and the class of machine 
being used. 


What is the Multigraph? 


Knowledge of the operation of 
Multigraph is oftentimes the open- 
ing wedge by which a young man or 
woman gets started on his or her 
business career. Here again, a brief 
outline of the extensive uses for a 
widely known office appliance would 
be in order, 

To the majority of commercial 
students, the term ‘“Multigraphing” 
means, simply, the reproduction of 
typewriting. While it is true that 
multiple typewriting is one of the 
important functions of the Multi- 
graph, the equipment is serviceable to 
a much wider extent. It is also used 
for printing. The same machine 
which types letters can be changed 
into a printing machine, simply by 

(Concluded on page 28) 


Speedy, accurate, mechanical methods 
are essential in modern offices. With 
less exertion, the modern office em- 
ployee does more work in less time. 
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THE BUSINESS WOMAN’S LETTER 
OF APPLICATION 


by J. M. Yarbrough 


HE art of writing appropriately 

worded letters is still not a 
possession of the vast number of our 
American laymen. Even the ability 
to write really good and effective 
letters of application is limited to 
only a small percentage of our popu- 
lation. 

Present-day views demand that 
letters of application be written for 
only one purpose, namely, that of 
getting an interview. This is in op- 
position to the generally-held idea 
that if one applied by letter and if 
his qualifications were appropriate 
and satisfactory, he would be notified 
to appear at a stated time ready to 
begin work. A few pre-depression 
instances of this sort of thing hap- 
pening seem to have taken hold of 
the popular mind and nearly every 
lay individual apparently writes ap- 
plication letters for that very reason. 


Errors Found in Letters of 
Application 


It was the writers’ good fortune 
recently to come in possession of a 
bundle of some two hundred letters 
of application written by a group of 
young unemployed bookkeepers and 
typists in response to a classified ad- 
vertisement in the female help- 
wanted want ad section of a well 
known daily paper. The advertise- 
ment was something as follows: 
“Wanted—a bookkeeper who can do 
some typing. Give age, experience, 
salary, etc.” In the mere reading of 
the replies to this advertisement one 
gained the feeling that a tremendous 
amount of carelessness was involved. 
Some of the errors and violations of 
commonly accepted standards of let- 
ter writing were tabulated and the 
results were enlightening. 

The letters were found to vary in 
length from one-half page to more 
than two pages, about five percent 
being less than one-half page long, 
while more than seven percent con- 
tained two full pages or more. 

Slightly more than fifty percent 
were written on personal or social 
stationery. This, it would appear, is 
quite a revelation since the letter 
could have no other purpose than 
that of a business message. Several 
of these letters were on department 
store stationery, one ‘or two on 
World’s Fair stationery, and several 
appeared on the stationery of com- 
panies which the writers failed to 
list as previous employers. Eleven 
percent of these young people sub- 


Member of the Faculty of Walton School of Commerce 
Instructor in Mathematics and Business Correspondence 
Chicago, Illinois 


People with experience and business practice really do not take 
the answering of an advertisement seriously so as to give the man 


with the open position a chance to do them justice . . 


.. There 


must be provided a basic course to teach students how to write 
letters according to business stipulations and with due regard to 
individual circumstances. 


mitted their letters on mimeograph 
paper, while an equal number found 
it convenient to use colored or tinted 
paper. 

Eleven percent wrote on both 
sides of the paper and more than 
five percent did not bother to date 
their letters. Over seventeen percent 
did not show an inside address, and 
more than five percent gave no re- 
turn address so that the prospective 
employer could not possibly have 
gotten in touch with them even if 
their letters had been his only hope 
of obtaining the employee he wanted. 
One person did not think it worth 
while to sign her name or in any way 
identify the writer of the letter. 

The vast number of these letters 
were written in ink. This is an im- 
portant consideration because, unless 
the position is of such a nature that 
handwriting is a practical require- 
ment, the letter which is typewritten 
has an almost insuperable advantage. 

About thirty-three percent of the 
letters were composed of long and 
disconnected paragraphs, that is, the 
writer would start out to list a cer- 
tain qualification but before she had 
completed her statement of this fact 
something else entered her mind and 
she began immediately to say this 
new thing without the formality of 
changing to another paragraph, Six- 
teen percent of these letters con- 
tained two paragraphs or less while 
seventeen percent contained more 
than six paragraphs. The vast num- 
ber of the applicants held the view 
that five paragraphs were sufficient 
to cover their qualifications. 

The question of errors in grammar 
and either omitted or misused punc- 
tuation could not be eliminated from 
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consideration because in this, as in 
nearly every other case of specimens 
of English composition, all types of 
abuses were found. Twenty-five out 
of each hundred used a period where 
a comma should have been used, or 
placed a colon where one would 
normally expect to find a comma, or 
perhaps placed a period in the con- 
text where no punctuation should 
have been used. There were choppy 
sentences, disagreements of subject 
and predicate, dangling expressions, 
“and” and “I” too often used, capi- 
tals inserted where they did not be- 
long, and frequently omitted where 
they did belong. 

Reference to the general structure 
of the letters was just as revealing. 
Over eleven per cent did not apply 
for the position at all, that is, they did 
not anywhere in the letter refer to 
the fact that they were writing for 
the specific position advertised. Al- 
though the second thing the adver- 
tisement listed as wanted was experi- 
ence, forty-two percent thought it 
worth while to give the prospective 
employer this qualification first. And 
in spite of the fact that no educa- 
tional requirement was made, eleven 
percent not only listed education but 
placed it first. Less than fifty percent 
saw fit to state their age and other 
personals first even though the ad 
asked for this first. 

Less than three percent took the 
“you” attitude and tried to show the 
prospective employer that they would 
be interested in seeing things his 
way. Thirteen percent were boastful 
to a very marked degree. Between 
six and seven percent took the beg- 
ging attitude and plainly stated that 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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CARDINAL OBJECTIVES IN 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


by V. E. Bretdenbaugh 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


The Four Cardinal Principles of 
Commercial Education 


NOTICEABLE lack of re- 
A search in the field of com- 
mercial education is a challenge to 
all persons interested in the teach- 
ing of commercial subjects. To 
find new ways and means by which 
commercial work can be taught 
more efficiently with greater econ- 
omy and give the student greater 
opportunity by means of employ- 
ing scientific methods of teaching, 
should be the aim of every com- 
mercial teacher. In other words, 
“Efficiency, Economy, and Equali- 
zation” seem to be crowding out 
“Reading, ’Riting, and ‘Rithmetic.” 
With this idea in mind the writer 
has set about to find a method 
whereby the greatest efficiency in 
teaching can be accomplished with 
the greatest economy for promo- 
tion and advancement. 

In this set-up four cardinal ob- 
jectives are established by the 
writer as being necessary for a 
well-rounded program of commer- 
cial education. These four funda- 
mental objectives are as follows: 
(1) Scientific Thinking, (2) Char- 
acter Building, (3) Appreciation 
of Commerce, and (4) Develop- 
ment of Skills. These four objec- 
tives have their foundation in a 
philosophy of commercial educa- 
tion that gives equal emphasis to 
the cultural values and skills. 

Specific objectives for each com- 
mercial subject are then deter- 
mined by careful study. These ob- 
jectives are stated in terms of 
Skills, Appreciations, Character 
Building, and Scientific Thinking. 
In this way we shall be able to 
stress skill development and the 
cultural values of commercial edu- 
cation equally. Since the modern 
trend is leaning toward the cul- 
tural side, this set-up is in line 
with the present demands of our 
_ commercial departments. 

This plan to be worked out in 
detail must include unit objectives. 
These unit objectives have their 
foundation in the subject objec- 
tives; the subject objectives have 
their foundation in the four prin- 
ciples; and these four principles 
have their foundation in the phil- 
osophy of commercial education. 
In order to save space the writer 
has not included unit objectives 


To find new ways and means by which commercial work can be 
taught more efficiently with greater economy and give the stu- 
dent greater opportunity by means of employing scientific meth- 
ods of teaching, should be the aim of every commercial teacher. 


but begins with subject objectives. 
The set-up of the unit objectives 
depends in a large measure upon 
the textbook used. The following 
subjects are included with their 
specific objectives (and have their 
foundation in cardinal objectives 
and philosophy as indicated by 
code letters): Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Bookkeeping, Junior Busi- 
ness Training, Business Law, 
Salesmanship, Business English, 
and Commercial Geography. 


The Philosophy of Commercial 
Education 


The philosophy of commercial 
education is primarily the philoso- 
phy of general education plus 
specific knowledges, specific atti- 
tudes, specific abilities, specific 
skills, specific appreciations, and 
specific problem-solving techniques 
that enable the student vocation- 
ally and avocationally to be effi- 
cient, and help him to serve society 
through the medium of business 
with a well-balanced solution of 
the problems raised by the policies 
and practices of commercial edu- 
cation, 


Cardinal Objectives 
Scientific Thinking 
I. To Develop a Scientific Attitude To- 
ward Business Services and Business 
Management by: 


Training in research. 

. Training in analytical thinking. 

. Actual contact with application to busi- 
ness. 

. Becoming familiar with the world’s great 
industrial and business leaders and com- 
mercial literature. 


Character Building 


II. To Develop a Proper Attitude of 
Honesty, Loyalty, Neatness, Cour- 
tesy, Accuracy, Promptness, Industry, 
Cheerfulness, Co-operation, and Use- 
fulness in Performance of a Given 
Task, by: 

. Developing an understanding of honesty 
and responsibility through guidance ih 
checking work. 

. Developing an attitude of neatness and 
accuracy in all skill subjects. 
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3. Developing an attitude of dependability, 
co-operation, and courtesy 
on the part of students both in the 
store, home, and at school. 


Appreciation of Commerce 


III. To Develop an Appreciation of the 
Importance of Industry and Com- 
merce in the Activities of Man, by: 


1. Developing an appreciation of the im- 
portance of good citizenship, good health, 
and a broad and thorough education as 
a foundation for success in business vo- 
cations. ‘ 

. Applying to home life the desirable 
knowledge habits, ideals, and appreci- 
ations acquired in business training. _ 

. To develop the desire and appreciation 
to join in the common work of the com- 
munity. ‘ 

. An understanding regarding the part 
each individual worker plays in the busi- 
nag organization of which he is a mem- 

. Developing civic efficiency on economic 
foundation by co-operation in actual busi- 
ness tasks. 

. Developing an appreciation for the rights 
and responsibilities of employers and em- 

eveloping an appreciation of what the 
study of economics has done for the in- 
dividual and for business, and to indi- 
cate some of the promises for the future. 

. To develop an appreciation of the need 
for proper recreation to offset the physi- 
cal and mental strain arising from the in- 
tensity and specialization of modern com- 
merce and industry. 


Development of Skills 
IV. To Develop such Ability and Skill 
Necessary for Performance of Vari- 
ous Office and Store Activities, with 
Intelligence, Accuracy, and Reason- 
able Dispatch, by: 
1. Developing such ability and skill as will 
prevere one for remunerative employment. 
eveloping ability to work from verbal 
and written directions. 


2. 

3. Developing skill in oral, written, graphic, 
and rhythmic expression. 

4. Developing skill in the use of various 
office machines. | 

5. Developing ability in adaptation and ap- 

‘ 


eveloping skill in all business oper- 
ations that are conducive to success. 


Subject Objectives 
Key to Code Letters 
ST—Scientific Thinking 
CB—Character Buildin 
AC—Appreciation of Commerce 
DS—Development of Skills 


Typewriting I 
Specific Objectives 
To develop an understanding of the 
parts of the typewriter and their uses 
as the necessity for the use of the 
parts arises. , 
(DS) 2. To develop ability to use all the char- 
acters of the keyboard. 
(DS) 3. To develop an attitude of correct posi- 
tion of the y and arms. 


(Please turn to page 28) 


(DS) 1. 
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sive idea of what the field of ad- 
vertising comprises; to give the con- 
sumer as well as the producer bene- 
fits arising from advertising ; to give 
a pre-view to the pupils who may 
wish to use it vocationally; to cor- 
relate with the subject of commercial 
drawing, which is really applied ad- 
vertising. 

It should not be taught in a theo- 
retical manner. It should parallel or 
complete a course in salesmanship. 


Merchandising 


Merchandising, which has _ the 
most practical application of any ot 
the subjects in the business depart- 
ment of the secondary schools, should 
not be aligned in any way with the 
course in field selling. 

The methods should be practical, 
and work in department or other 
stores should be a part of the course. 
Many schools devote an equal period 
to class instruction and to laboratory 
work in stores. The stores will be 
found to cooperate, as it is to their 
interest to have a market from which 
to draw a more efficient and a su- 
perior group of employees. 

A sales counter of the most mod- 
ern type should form part of the 
equipment of the merchandising 
class. Reports of pupil-shopping and 
observation should be diagnosed; 
selling of well-analyzed products 
should comprise a major part of the 
recitation period. 


Field Selling 


This course should comprise all 
non-retail selling: insurance, stocks 
and bonds, house-to-house selling, 
selling of service, specialty selling, 
and district selling. 

With the present set-up, particular 
emphasis should be given the field 
of private and semi-private utilities : 
oil, gas, electricity, and transporta- 
tion. 

The course should be partly theo- 
retical ; the psychology of selling and 
advertising should be studied in a 
thorough manner. Field projects 
should be of frequent use. The 
alignment of the pupil with actual 
business, even in a temporary fash- 
ion, should be encouraged. 

With care, the course can be the 
stepping-stone of the pupil into the 
business world through practice in 
contact with business organizations. 


It then will be of value in teaching: 
manner, poise, business approach, 
method of contact; in other words, 
a mature attitude toward business 
employment, 


Business Geography 


Business geography is not physical 
geography, scientific geography, or 
economic geography ; nor is it a com- 
bination of these. It is a study of the 
product from its origin to its ulti- 
mate consumption. 

It treats of the inter-relationship 
of world centers of production and 
distribution and with media of trans- 
portation of products. In this con- 
nection, it includes study in locations 
of cities, provinces and water-ways, 
as well as natural and political in- 
dustrial barriers. It should present 
a comprehensive picture of the world 
we live in, and how we utilize it in 
order to live. 

The course should be interesting 
not only to the pupil intending to go 
into an occupation allied with or 
definitely importing and exporting, 
but also to the prospective salesper- 
son who wishes an exhaustive knowl- 
edge of the product which he is to 
sell; to the individual intending to 
enter banking; and to any one in- 
tending to engage in the manufactur- 
ing and distribution fields. 

It has a consumer value since the 
individual who has no knowledge of 
foreign or domestic business geog- 
raphy cannot take his place intelli- 
gently in social life. It should form 
an integral part of the program of 
every pupil intending to engage in 
occupational employment of an in- 
dustrial or professional type. 


Business Training 


Business training may be offered 
either in the freshman or in the se- 
nior year. If in the former, it 
should be considered an exploratory 
course of the subjects which will be 
taken up in the business work of the 
secondary school. It should then be 
handled in a very elementary fash- 
ion and should deal with every sub- 
ject later met. It could give a pre- 
taste of arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
salesmanship, advertising, business 
correspondence, and commercial art. 
It should have the background of the 
typical exploratory subject as met in 
the junior high schools. 

If it is offered in the high school 
senior year, it should be treated in 
as practical a manner as possible, and 
should give the graduate-elect a com- 
prehensive idea of every line of busi- 
ness he may enter. It should aim to 


be the bridge by which the pupil 
crosses into the business world. 


Business Correspondence 


This course should deal with but 
one thing: the writing of business 
letters. It should include punctua- 
tion, formation of effective senten- 
ces, framing of paragraphs, use of 
modern terminology, and effective- 
ness of appeal. It obviously should 
correlate with typewriting. Care 
should be taken not to term the 
course Business English, in order to 
avoid the error in the pupils’ minds 
that a separate English is used in 
the business world. 

Actual business letters received by 
the pupils’ parents and by the instruc- 
tor should be diagnosed and criti- 
cized as to style and appeal. 


CONCLUSION 


It may well be argued that every 
pupil in a secondary school should 
take at least some of the subjects 
sketched in this article, if only trom 
the consumer point of view. It 
should be definitely the program of 
the business department that every 
pupil “majoring” in the department 
should take a complete course in all 
of them. This article throughout has 
attempted to demonstrate that special 
knowledge of one tool subject is 
not sufficient background for employ- 
mental purposes. Knowledge of 
every subject mentioned should aid 
largely in employment placement and 
promotion. 

It is to be emphasized that 
“knowledge” as above-referred to 
means an actual knowledge of the 
practical operations of the subject 
so that it may be used automatically 
and efficiently in office employment. 

Some of the secondary schools in 
the largest cities have included in 
their business subjects training in 
traffic management, foreign trade 
relations, district sales management, 
and other specialized forms of busi- 
ness. It is to be questioned, however, 
whether these are not too advanced 
for the high school pupil, and should 
not be better placed in the second 
year of the terminal course of a 
junior college. 

The ideal program in secondary 
schools includes the placing of all 
the subjects herein treated as late 
in the curriculum as possible, pref- 
erably in the senior year. The pupil 
will then have completed other 
requisite subjects. and should have 
received an excellent foundation on 
which to build his business efficiency 
by work in specific fields. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
HELPS TO BUSINESS 
STUDENTS 


The faculty of the Boston University 
College of Business Administration is 
publishing a series of semi-monthly bulle- 
tins entitled Criticism, Suggestion, and 
Advice to aid the students in their efforts 
at self-improvement. The editor of the 
bulletin is Professor E. Bellatty, 525 
Boylston St., Boston, Massachusetts. 

One of the best features of the bulle- 
tin is an evaluation of the advertising 
appearing in the current issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post. Comments are 
made upon the purposes, values, and sug- 
gestions made in the best types of adver- 
tising. The editors have not avoided 
criticism when deserved. This series of 
comments should do much to make the 
readers conscious of the place and tech- 
niques of advertising as it appears in 
this most successful American periodical. 

The bulletin also contains editorials by 
Dean Everett W. Lord and other inter- 
esting comments on the newer develop- 
ments in business. 

x 


PROFESSOR KIRBY . 
RECEIVES APPOINTMENT 


Professor George A. Kirby was re- 
cently appointed Associate: Professor of 
Commercial Education of the. State 
Teachers College at Fredericksburg, Vir- 
gina. Mr. Kirby is a valuable asset to 
the present teaching staff of the Com- 
mercial Department, for he has had train- 
ing and experience in some of the lead- 
ing high schools and colleges as well as 
much practical experience with several 
large business firms. 

Professor Kirby had his high school 
training in Flushing High School of New 
York City and East High School at Co- 
lumbus. He was graduated with honors 
from the Western Illinois State Teachers 
College at Macomb, Illinois, in 1928 and 
took his M. A. degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in, 1924. 

Ok Ok 


WOODBURY FALL PARTY 


At Woodbury College, Los Angeles, 
President R. H. Whitten’s annual Hal- 
lowe’en dance broke all attendance 
records with 1250 students and alumni 
present. It was the largest Hallowe’en 
party in the city. 

A popular feature of the affair was the 
“Woodbury Date Bureau” organized by 
Ruth Bumpas of the Woodbury staff. 
Through its activities more than 100 new 
students had congenial “dates” for the 
evening. 


HAROLD EDDY NOW 
AT SALEM, OHIO 


Harold Wilmer Eddy, a former teacher 
at Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio, and 
Portsmouth-Interstate Business College, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, is now head of the 
accounting department of Salem Business 
College, Salem, Ohio, and is acting as 
secretary of that institution. He served 


as head of the accounting department 
and secretary-treasurer of the Ports- 
mouth-Interstate Business College. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE 
NEA PLAN CONVENTION 

The sixty-fifth annual convention of 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association will 
be held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
February 23-28, 1935. 

Headquarters, general sessions, regis- 
tration, and exhibits will be in the 
beautiful Atlantic City Auditorium lo- 
cated on the Boardwalk. This building 
is noted not only for its beauty but for 
the fact that it has the largest arena in 
the world. 

President E. E. Oberholtzer, Super- 
intendent of the Houston Schools, has 
plans under way for a speaking pro- 
gram which will include new leaders 
in national affairs, as well as prominent 


Mr. Oberholtzer (center) in Atlantic 
City Making Arrangements for Con- 
vention. 


educational, business, and professional 
people. One of the general sessions 
will be held jointly with the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals in 
celebration of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of secondary 
schools in America. Another will be 
given over to a jury-panel discussion of 
the new yearbook on social and eco- 
nomic relationships. It is anticipated 
that this meeting, because of the timeli- 
ness of the subject and the method of 
presentation, will be of exceptional in- 
terest. It is being organized by the 
yearbook commission chairman, J. W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 
* 

MONTGOMERY AND GRAVES 
ON A. I. B. FACULTY 

E. O. Fenton, president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Business, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has announced the addition of Ray 
Montgomery and Archie M. Graves to 
the faculty of his school. . r 

Mr. Montgomery, formerly connected 
with the Camden Commercial College, 
Camden, New Jersey, and Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa, has been appointed head 
of the accounting department. Mr. 
Graves, who has had several years’ teach- 
ing experience in the Illinois public 
schools, has been appointed assistant in 
the accounting department of the Ameri- 
can Institute. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL 
TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS TO MEET 


The National Association of Commer- 
cial Teacher Training Institutions will 
hold its annual meeting this year at the 
Claridge Hotel in Atlantic City on 
February 23 afl day. Dr. William R. 
Odell, President of the Association, has 
announced that all commercial teachers, 
whether they are members or not, are 
cordially invited to be present at this 
meeting, and that reduced fares for the 
trip will be available to members of the 
National Education Association, since 
this meeting is being held in connection 
with the Department of Superintend- 
ence meeting. The meeting comes 
during the Washington birthday week- 
end. It is the only commercial educa- 
tion meeting that is held in conjunction 
with this convention. Hotel reserva- 
tions should be made directly with the 
Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City. Reserva- 
tions for the luncheon should be made 
early on the day of the meeting or, if 
possible, ahead of time. 


The tentative program arranged for 
the meeting is as follows: 


8:30—9:00 A. M.—Registration in the Rose 
Room. 

9:00—11:30 A. M.—Consideration of the 
Commercial Teacher-Training Program as Sug- 
gested by Professor Nichols’ Committee at 
Cleveland. 

(A) From the viewpoint of rural area teacher- 
training institutions. Report presented 
by R. Jalters, summarizing the 
comments of Professors Andruss, Ash, 
Atkinson, Blackstone, Carlson, ea 
Crawford, Dodd, G. G. Hill, Kyker, 
Noel, Nulty, Rierson, and York. 


(B) From the viewpoint of city teacher- 
training institutions. Report presented 
by Miss Frances Bowers, summarizin 
the comments of Professors Einolf, 
Haynes, Luvicy Hill, Lessenberry, Percy, 
Shields, Tonne, Tyrrell, Winchester, 
Zelliot, and Miss Helen Frankland. 

(C) From the viewpoint of city and state 
directors of commercial education. Re- 
port, presented by John G. Kirk, sum- 
marizing the comments of Messrs. 
Altholz, Barnhart, Bullock, Cook, Edge- 
worth, Garbutt, Good, Goodfellow, Holtz- 


claw, Kibby, Miller, Reed, Rice, and 
Slinker, 
12:00—1.30 P. M.—Luncheon in the East 


Room. A speaker will be chosen from the staff 
of the recently completed National Survey ot 
Teacher Training. 

2:00—4:00 

Reports: 

(A) Presentation of the bulletin prepared by 
Professor Blackstone’s Committee: 
“Researches in Business Education with 
Reference to Teacher Training.” 

(B) Presentation of the bulletin prepared by 
Professor Studebaker’s Committee: 
“Practices and Problems in Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions.” 

(C) Summary of the bulletin being prepared 
by Professor Nichols’ Committee: 
“Practices and Problems in Secondary 
School Business Training.’ 

(D) Plans for continuing the work of the 
Research Commission. 

4:00 P. M.—Business Meeting. 


* * * 


MR. JOHNSON GOES 
TO HOUSTON 


Louis Johnson, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed principal of Massey Business Col- 
lege, Houston, Texas. Mr. Johnson is 
the former head of the commercial de- 
partment of Castle Heights Military 
Academy, Lebanon, Tennessee. 


M.—Research Commission 
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Standards of Accomplishment 
(Continued from page 22) 


eration. These have not been defi- 
nitely settled, and experts, near-ex- 
perts, and opinions are at variance. 
These problems are: 


1. Should transcription begin with the 
first lesson in shorthand? 

2. Should perfect transcripts be re- 
quired? 

3. Should more emphasis be placed on 
the instruction in English? 

4. Should students have a certain mini- 
mum of typewriting before transcription 
is begun? 

5. Should transcripts be graded on a 
100% basis or on a mailable, unmailable 
or unusable basis? 

6. What should be the length of test 
used, and the difficulty of the material 
by which to set up minimum standards? 


. How should such material be selected? 


7. Should the student be allowed to 
read over the notes beforehand? How 
long? 

The difficulty with many of the 
theses and papers that masquerade as 
research is that they are too much 
based on opinion and too little on 
scientific fact. The brief investiga- 
tion that I have made reveals that 
practically all who ever knew any- 
thing about shorthand are too ready 
to state the cures for the ills and 
troubles of transcription. Most of 
these have had very little classroom 
experience of a broad, comprehen- 
sive nature. The sad part of it all is 
that often their word is accepted 
with acclaim and finality. That is 
one reason why we have so many 
varying standards. A careful study 
of local business houses should be 
made, plus an investigation of what 
is being required by the National As- 
sociation of Office Managers; for be 
it remembered, they evaluate our 
product. 


Shorter Office Hours 
(Continued from page 23) 


using attachments. Regular printers’ 
ink is used and all kinds of office 
forms and advertising material is 
produced. 

This equipment is also made in 
different sizes. It is used by many 
schools for preparing bulletins, ex- 
aminations, lesson assignments, etc. 
The students who learn the uses and 
operation of these machines are in a 
better position to get a better posi- 
tion, while those who learn the oper- 
ation of simplified folding machines 
for office use when folding letters, 
statements and advertising material 
have widened their commercial 
knowledge to a valuable extent. 


Multilith’s Place in the Office 


Multilith is a new product. It is a 
machine used in offices for producing 


lithographic work. The offset lith- 
ographic principle has been so sim- 
plified in this machine that any office 
worker, after a short period of in- 
struction, can produce forms and ad- 
vertising material of exceedingly 
good quality. Complicated ruled 
forms, mailing pieces of attractive 
color and illustrated catalogue pages, 
etc., are easily prepared with very 
satisfactory results. The finished 
work has the soft, tonal beauty of 
the highest-quality lithography. 
There is a very definite opportunity 
for young men and women who 
know the possibilitics of Multilith 
and who have grasped an under- 
standing of its operation. This ma- 
chine has been widely accepted and 
the services of an intelligent young 
man or woman are required wher- 
ever it is used. 

These primary office appliances 
are used throughout the commercial 
world, In many cases they are indis- 
pensable to the successful operation 
of individual businesses. Is it not then 
to the advantage of all commercial 
students to be familiar with their 
purposes and operation ? 

They are not the only office ap- 
pliances extensively used, of which 
many commercial students have only 
a partial knowledge. There are many 
different classes of office appliances, 
serving specific purposes, which de- 
serve study. 


Keep Informed on New Equipment 


The commercial school can well 
afford to keep students informed of 
new developments in the office ap- 
pliance field. Improved products are 
constantly being introduced. Com- 
mercial students who know of these 
developments are better able to step 
into an office job and intelligently 
— the work they are expected to 

Office managers must get more 
work done in less time . . . they ex- 
pect each employee to do more. They 
help to bring this about by placing 
the most up-to-date equipment at 
the disposal of each worker. It’s up 
to the worker to know how to use 
the machines most effectively and in- 
crease his or her share of the work. 


Letter of Application 
(Continued from page 24) 


they were in a° predicament where 
they had to have a job. | 

The majority of the letters stated 
a salary as requested and specified 
an exact amount. Few tried to be 
diplomatic in their statements, blunt- 


ly saying that they had to have a 
certain amount, or that they could 
not work for less than a given 
amount. 

In closing their letters many took 
the attitude that they would be doing 
the prospective employer a favor to 
work for him, that they might con- 
descend to be on his payroll for a 
time. About an equal number closed 
by tacitly entreating the person at 
the receiving end of their letter’s 
journey to give them a chance. No 
more than one-third of them respect- 
fully solicited the advertiser to give 
them candid and due consideration. 


Students Should Be Taught to 
Apply for a Position Intelligently 


To sum up, it appears that people 
with experience and business prac- 
tice really do not take the answering 
of an advertisement seriously so as 
to give the man with the open posi- 
tion a chance to do them justice. In- 
stead, they look out on the world as 
an aggregate whole which owes them 
a living, and seem to expect that the 
world should come to them and offer 
a good position, an income, and all 
other business courtesies without so 
much as even a “thank you” in 
return, 

It is plain that the duties of the 
school were not fulfilled, when these 
young ladies, whose ages ranged 
from sixteen to thirty-five years, and 
who had completed a grade or a high 
school course, were not prepared to 
apply for a position intelligently. 
There must be provided a_ basic 
course to teach students how to write 
letters according to business stipula- 
tions and with due regard to indi- 
vidual circumstances. 


Cardinal Objectives 
(Continued from page 25) 


(DS) 4. To develop skill in fingering; that is, 
certainty that the right finger touches 
the correct key in every instance. 

(DS) 5. To develop skill in stroking and rhythm. 

(CB) 6. To develop attitude of accuracy and 
neatness in all typewritten work. 

(CB) 7. To develop attitude of honesty and 
responsibility through guidance in 
checking work. 


Shorthand I 
Specific Objectives 
(DS) 1. To an understanding of related subjects 
that are necessary to stenographic 
success so pupils may have a definite 
idea as to whether they are fitted for 
the work. 
(DS) 2. To develop in the pupil the skill of 
writing words as they are pronounced. 
(DS) 3. To develop skillful that 
will enable a pupil to write for 
sustained periods and to record ac- 
curately characters whose only dif- 
ference is in length of size. y 
(DS) 4. To develop an mage gues of prin- 
ciples and ability that will function 
when new matter is given. b 
(DS) 5. To develop ability to read without hesi- 
tation and drill on word signs until 
pupils can write them in any order 
and use them in sentences without 
hesitation. 


(Concluded on page 34) 
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FEDERATION CONVENTION 


Time: 
Place: 


December 26, 27 and 28 
The Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


PROGRAM APPEARED IN THE ‘NOVEMBER ISSUE 


PROGRAM CHANGES 


The following changes have been made 
in the program as published in the No- 
vember issue: 


The Social-Economic Subjects Round Table 
will have Wallace E. Leland, Culver Military 
Academy, Culver, Indiana, as Chairman and Ray- 
mond G. Price, Horace Mann School, Gary, In- 
diana, as Vice-Chairman. The name of R. R. 
Prikett, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 


Kansas, was omitted from the names of Jury 
Panel Members. 

On the Secretarial Round Table program, the 
topic “The Psychological Factor as a Determinant 
of Personnels in Shorthand Classes”’ is still open. 
The topic ‘Importance of a Personality and 
Mental Ability in Connection with Secretarial 
Training” will be handled by Mrs. Frances 
Effinger Raymond, Gregg Publishing Company, 
San Francisco, California. “Specifications for a 
Personal Stenographer as set up by an Employer’ 
will be treated by Mrs. Mary A. Kennedy, Harris 


Miss Meehan, Chairman of the Office Machine 
Practice Round Table will have her program 
opened with a few impromptu remarks from 
Mrs. Raymond. The third topic on Chairman 
Meehan’s program has been assigned to and ac- 


cepted by Mrs, Ramona_ Foster, Capital City 
Commercial College, Des Moines, Iowa. In the 
afternoon program G. M. ittler, Pekin Com- 


munity High School, Pekin, Illinois, has the 
topic “Equipment of an Office Practice Depart- 
ment and its Effective Placement.” 

On the program for the Penmanship Round 
Table, ‘‘Penmanship’s Place in Education’’ will 
be the topic of F. J. Duffy, Supervisor of Pen- 
manship, Duluth, Minnesota. The second topic 
will be handled by Eba Eklund, and the third 
topic will be taken by Irving R. Garbutt, Di- 
rector Commercial Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
There is to be an open forum in the Penmanship 
Round Table. The leader of the discussion is 
George J. Eberhart. 
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Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 
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MUSEUMS 


Field Museum of Natural History 

Roosevelt Road and Lake Michigan. Hours 
—9 am.-6 p.m. Admission free on Thursday, 
Saturday and Sunday; 25c other days. 

Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Museum 

Northerly Island, east of Shedd Aquarium. 
Hlours—10 a.m.-9 p.m. inc. Sunday. Demon- 
strations hourly. Admission 25c. 

Art Institute 

Michigan Ave. at the foot of Adams St. 
Hours—9 a.m.-5:30 p.m. daily; 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Sunday. Admission free. 

Museum of Science and Industry 

Located on Lake Michigan at 57th Street. 
Hours—10 a.m.-6 p.m. inc. Sunday. Admission 
to Museum free. Admission to underground 
workings of coal mine 25c. 

Chicago Historical Society 

North Ave. and Clark St., in Lincoln Park. 
Hours—9 :30 a.m.-5 p.m. week days; 12:30 p.m.- 
:30 p.m. Sunday. Admission free Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday; 25c other days. 

Academy of Science 


Located in Lincoln Park at Clark & Center. 
ours—9 a.m.-5 p.m. week days; 1 p.m.-5 p.m. 


Sunday. Admission free at all times. 
Oriental Institute 
58th St. and University Ave. Hours—10 


a.m.-5 p.m, week days; 11 a. m.-5 p.m. Sunday. 
Admission free at all times. 


AQUARIUMS 
John G. Shedd Aquarium 
Located in Grant Park. Hours—9 a.m.-5 


p.m. inc. Sunday. Admission free Thursday, 
Saturday and Sunday; other days 25c. 


Lincoln Park Aquarium 


Located in Lincoln Park. Hours—9 a.m.- 
5 p.m. inc. Sunday. Admission free at all times. 


INTERESTING POINTS 


Union Stock Yards 


. Located between 4100 and 4700 S, Halsted 
St. Visitors are permitted to take inspection 


trips through the prominent meat packing 
plants. 

Chicago Board of Trade 
Jackson and LaSalle Streets. Hours—9:30 


a.m.-1:15 p.m, daily. Free admission to 
visitor’s gallery. 


THE STEVENS HOTEL 
CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


Elks Memorial 


Lake View Ave. & Diversey Parkway. 

Hours—10 a.m.-5 p.m. daily. Admission free. 
Merchandise Mart 

Wells St. and North Bank Drive. 

est building in the world. 
Navy Pier 

Extends 3,000 feet into the Lake at the end 
of Grand Avenue. During the Summer it is 
popular as a recreation center and lake steamer 
landing. 


The larg- 


Soldier Field 
. Located on Leif Eriksen Dr. opposite 14th 


Buckingham Fountain 

Located in Grant Park at the 
gress St. The largest and one 
beautiful fountains in the world. 
play 9 p.m.-10 p.m. Wednesday 


SPOTS OF HISTORICAL 
INTEREST 
The Water Tower 
Chicago Avenue and Michigan Boulevard. 
The only remaining landmark, north of the 
Chicago River, of the early city that was 
destroyed by fire in 1871. 
Site of Start of Chicago Fire 
558 DeKoven Street—an engraved 


foot of Con- 
of the most 

Major dis- 
and Sunday. 


PART OF 
CHICAGO’S SKY LINE 
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designates location formerly occupied by Mrs. 
O’Leary, whose cow is credited with starting 
the fire of 1871. 


Site of Fort Dearborn 
Michigan Avenue and Wacker Drive. Site 
now occupied by the London Guarantee & Ac- 
cident Building. In the wall of the building 
is a tablet marking the spot where the stock- 
ade stood. 


UNIVERSITIES 
University of Chicago 
Located between 57th and 59th Streets along 
the Midway Plaisance. 
Northwestern University 
Main school at Evanston, Illinois. McKin- 
lock Campus located on Chicago Avenue at 
Lake Shore Drive. 
Loyola University 
Loyola Avenue and Sheridan Road. 


DePaul University 
1010 Webster Avenue. 


LIBRARIES 
Chicago Public Library 
Michigan Avenue and_ Randolph Street. 
Hours—9 a.m.-10 p.m. Contains more than 
1,000,000 volumes. Famous for its Grand 
Army Memorial Hall, containing relics of the 
Civil War. Hours—9 a.m.-4.30 p.m. 


John Crerar Library 


86 E. Randolph Street. Hours—9 _a.m.-6 
p.m. daily. Noted scientific reference library. 


Newberry Library 
Walton Pl. between Dearborn & Clark Sts. 
Hours— 9 a.m.-9:45 p.m. daily except Sundays 
and holidays. Contains many ancient manu- 
scripts and rare volumes. 


Municipal Reference Library 


Room 1001, City Hall, Clark and Randolph 
Streets. Hours—9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 


OBSERVATION TOWERS 


Chicago Board of Trade, Jackson and La- 
Salle Streets. Civic Opera Building, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr. Medinah Athletic Club, 505 N. 
Michigan. Morrison Hotel, Clark and Madi- 
son Sts. Tribune Tower, 435 N. Michigan 
Ave. Wrigley Building, 410 N. Michigan Ave. 


Vv 
stone Admission 25c. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


NEW ENGLAND 


The thirty-second annual meeting of 
the New England High School Com- 
mercial Teachers Association was held 
at Central High School, Providence, 
R. I. on November 31. About 250 
teachers attended. 

In the morning, section meetings 
were held, one for bookkeeping topics, 
one for secretarial and one for unit or 
miscellaneous subjects. 

The Secretarial Section, presided 
over by Paul M. Boynton, Bridgeport, 
Conn., was addressed by Prof. E. M. 
Robinson, B. U., in “Trends and Duties 
of a Personal Secretary,” Dr. T. Frank- 
lin Walsh, of Providence, on “Should 
Every One Take Shorthand?” and Har- 
old Ovington, New York, on “Dictating 
Machines.” 

The Bookkeeping Section, presided 
over by Fred Johnstone of Newport, 
R. I., had a demonstration lesson con- 
ducted by Edgar Lakey of Newport, 
R. I., and an address on the significance 
of the commercial course by Prof. An- 
drew J. Newman of R. I. State Col- 
lege. 

The Unit Subjects Section, presided 
over by Frank Ash, Danbury, Conn., 
had three talks, “Background for Busi- 
ness Arithmetic,” by Kelsey C. Atticks, 
Brookline, Mass., “Where Text and 
Practice Differ,’ by John B. Kelley, 
accountant, Norwood, Mass., and “Why 
and What to Teach in Commercial 


Geography,” by Mary Levy of Hart- 
ford. . 


After lunch, the business meeting 
was held, presided: over by Harold E. 
Cowan, president. Following this, the 
entire group listened to two interesting 
addresses. 

J. R. Jackman of the Kendal Mills, 
Walpole, Mass., director of the New 
England Office Managers Association, 
and chairman of a Metropolitan co- 
operative council of commercial direc- 
tors and employers, outlined a two year 
project of the cooperative council for 
the purpose of developing standard em- 
ployability tests for secondary school 
use, and which will be recognized by 
employers. Mr. Jackman’s cooperative 
council is the first of several which will 
be organized in various metropolitan 
sections of the country. 

William Polishook of Dedham High 
School gave an excellent talk on how 
schools may meet the responsibility of 
training the army of young people’ who 
before the minimum age law and the 
NRA would not be in high school. It 
was pointed out that they are not book 
minded, although the majority of them 
are active and can be successfully edu- 
cated if the type of work’ is chosen with 
regard to their particular aptitudes in 
learning. Mr. Polishook’s address was 
entitled “Getting along with Low I Q’s 
and Getting Low I Q’s along.” 


Elections resulted in the following officers 
for 1935: President, W. Hastings, Central 
High School, Manchester, N. H.; Ist Vi 
President, Paul Boynton, Central High 
School, Bridgeport, Conn.; 2nd Vice-President, 
Eliot R. Duncan Holton, High School, Dan- 
vers, Mass.; Secretary, William O, Holden, 
9 School, Pawtucket, R. I.; Treasurer, Jo- 
seph Cantalupi, Senior High School, Everett, 
Mass.; Asst. Treasurer, ay Burke, 
High School, Arlington, Mass. 


Senior 


COLORADO 


At the Sixtieth Annual Meeting of : 


the Colorado Education Association, 
the Commercial Section held meetings 
in Denver on November 8 and 9 

On November 8 the meeting was held 
at the School of Commerce, University 
of Denver. The program was as 
follows: 

“Employable and Unemployable Commercially 
Trained Persons,’ O. S. Wood, Director Colo- 
rado State Employment Service. 

New Motion Picture Film, ‘Teaching Short- 
hand and Typewriting,’’ Skimin and Wood. 

“Relation of Education to Economic Stability,” 
Dr. A, D. H. Kaplan, Bureau of Business and 
Social Research, University of Denver. 

The members met for luncheon at the 
Colburn Hotel on November 9. The 
luncheon was followed by an address: 
“Changing and Challenging Europe,” 
by Dr. James E. Crowther of Trinity 
M. E. Church, Denver. 


* * 


ARKANSAS VALLEY 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


More than seventy-five commercial 
teachers, members of the Arkansas Val- 
ley Teachers’ Club, met on October 6, 
for the annual fall meeting. Speakers 
on the morning program were: George 
Powers, Wichita Attorney, who talked 
on “Commercial Law in High Schools;” 
A. T. Aitchison, head of the art depart- 
ment of the McCormick-Armstrong 
Press, who talked on “First Printed 
Books;” and Thurmon Hill, Attorney, 
who talked on “The Changing Business 
World.” 

At a noon luncheon at the Allis Ho- 
tel, John M. Houston, Newton Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress, was the 
speaker, talking on “The Necessity of 
the Restoration of International Trade.’ 
The feature of the afternoon meeting 
was a talk by L. E. Wilbur, expert in 
hand writing, on “The Teaching of 
Hand Writing.” 

The next meeting of the club will be 
March 16, 1935. L. J. Bounous, Wich- 
ita High School East, is president and 
Miss Nora Stosz, Wichita High School 
North, is secretary of the club. 


* * * 


SOUTHWESTERN PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 


A meeting of the Southwestern Private 
Commercial Schools Association was held 
at the Baker Hotel in Dallas, Texas, on 
November 30 and December 1. 

Mr. S. Maxwell Smith, Regional 
Director, called a Regional Meeting of 
the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools in Dallas for No- 
vember 30 so that those in attendance 
at the Southwestern Association Meet- 
ing could sit in at the Regional Meeting. 

There was no fixed program for 
either the National Meeting or the 
Southwestern Meeting. Each program 
was in the nature of round-table dis= 
cussions. Some of the topics discussed 
at the meeting were: “Do Athletics 
Pay in a Business School?” “What 
Forms of Social Programs ShouldBe 
Offered?” and “What Changes Aré 
Business Colleges Making to Meet the 
New Conditions?” 
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IDAHO 

The Commercial Section meeting ot 
the Idaho Education Association, sec- 
ond .district, was held on October 5. 
Talks were given by Professor W. J. 
Wilde of the University of Idaho on 
the subject, “Has Bookkeeping a Place 
in the High School Curriculum?” and 
by Lily Gallagher, Head of the Secre- 
tarial Science Department, University 
of Idaho, on “A Study of the Tran- 
scription Problem in Shorthand.” 

Ina Peterson of Moscow High 
School, was chairman, and Miss Carine 
Barstad of Lewistown High School, 
was selected as chairman of next year’s 


meeting. 


NEW JERSEY 


The High School Commercial Teacii- 
ers’ Association of New Jersey held its 
fall meeting at Hotel Claridge, Atlantic 
City, on Saturday, November 10. 

There was an excellent program ce- 
tering around the theme “Readjustment 
of Business Education in New Jersey to 
a Changing Enrollment.” The speakers 
were Louis A. Rice, of the Department 
of Public Instruction; D. A. McMillin, 
of Central High School, Newark; Willis 
P. Bilderback, of Rahway High School; 
Philip I. Towle, of East Orange High 
School; and Gertrude K. Marshall, of 
Linden High School. 

The next meeting of the Association 
will be held at the Winfield Scott Hotel, 
Elizabeth, on February 16, 1935. 


KANSAS 


The Kansas State Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association met in convention at 
Topeka on November 2 and 3. Follow- 
ing a barbecue dinner in the shelter 
house at Gage Park, the meeting on the 
first day was a round-table discussion 
held in Topeka High School. At this 
meeting H. S. Miller of Wichita High 
School East showed motion pictures of 
shorthand and typewriting which were 
produced by Eleanor Skimin at Wash- 
ington University, and MHarold H. 
Smith of Gregg Publishing Company, 
lectured and showed motion pictures of 
typewriting. 

The convention closed with a break- 
fast, program, and business meeting at 
the Hotel Kansan on the morning of 
November 3. This meeting was ad- 
dressed by Willard Mayberry, Secretary 
to Governor Landon; Mr. P. B. S. 
Peters, author of Peters’ Commercial 
Law; and Dean William A. Irwin, of 
Washburn College. After the addresses 
an election of officers was held. Mr. 
F. A. Thorne of Coffeyville High 
School was elected vice-president, and 
will automatically become president at 
the end of one year as vice-president. 
Lottie M. Clark of El Dorado High 
School was elected secretary-treasurer 
to succeed Mrs. Helen Campbell Stotts 
of Topeka. 

The convention was in charge of Mr. 
R. D. Bounous of Wi¢hita High School 
North, the retiring president. Mr. E. 
E. Fink, El Dorado * High School, 
former vice-president succeeded to the 
presidency for the current year. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

The Commercial Section of the South 
Dakota Education Association held 
meetings in Huron, November 26 and 


é/. 

At the luncheon meeting on Novem- 
ber 26, Clay D. Slinker, Director of 
Business Education, Des Moines, lowa, 
discussed “Reconstructing the Commer- 
cial Curriculum for South Dakota High 
Schools” and Merle Trickey, Head otf 
(Commercial Department, Northern State 
Teachers’ College, Aberdeen, South Da- 
kota, gave a report on “Status of Com- 
mercial Education in South Dakota.” 

On the afternoon of November 27 
there were Round Table Discussions and 
a general session. Russell Washburn, 
Huron, South Dakota, was leader of 
these meetings. 

* * ok 


INDIANA 


The Commercial Section of the In- 
diana State Teachers’ Association met 
in Indianapolis, Indiana, on October 18, 
at the general session. Dr. T. R. Mc- 
Connell, Dean of Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, gave an excellent 
address. Ray G. Price of Gary spoke 
on “Consumer Education — What ? 
When? and How?” and Harriot Jaehne 
of Rushville. discussed “Progressive 
Education -Principles.” 

Discussions in the Secretarial Round 
Table were started by Florence Day of 
Southport, Edna Darrow of Windfall, 
Robert Colvin of Martinsville, and Hes- 
ter Wood of Peru. Discussions in the 
Socio-Business Round Table were 
started by V. E. Breidenbaugh of Terre 
Haute and Lawrence Thompson of 
Edinburg. 

George M. Joyce of Anderson was 
elected president for next year. 

The retiring president is Frances R. 
Botsford, Ball State Teachers’ College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


* * * 


UTAH 


The annual meeting of the Business 
and Economics Section of the Utah Ed- 
ucation Association was held in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, on October 26. 


Following the dinner meeting, at 
which Pane Newmeyer of Salt Lake 
City, spoke on “Correlation of Schools, 
Employment and Business,” the mem- 
bers separated for section meetings. — 
_Those attending the High School Di- 
vision meeting listened to the following 
addresses: 

“What Is Happening in Government and Its 
Effect on Business.” Don B. Colton. 

“The Place of Business Education _in_Im- 
proves Community Life,” F. Y. Fox, L. D. S. 
susiness College. 

“The State Commercial Contest,” A. Rex 
Johnson, Professor of Business, Brigham Young 
University. 

At the Junior College and College 
Division meeting, V. Delroy Gardner 
was in charge of the following pro- 
gram: 

“Labor Aspects of the New Leal,” Professor 
if B. Bearnson, University of Utah 

“Consumer Aspects of the New Deal,” Dr. 
Lowry Nelson, Brigham Young University. 

Industrial and General Aspects of the New 
Deal,” Prof. M. D. Ketchum, Utah State Agri- 
cultural College. 


MINNESOTA . 


During the convention of the Minne- 
sota Educational Association, the Com- 
mercial Section held meetings on No- 
vember 2 at North High School in 
Minneapolis.. The presiding officer was 
Marguerite. Marshall, Winona High 


School, Winona, . Minnesota. 


In the morning, at the Shorthand and 
Typewriting Section meeting, Eleanor 
Skimin of Northern High School, De- 
troit, Michigan, demonstrated her films, 
“Teaching Beginners How to Typewrite” 
and “Correct Shorthand Technique.” 
This demonstration was followed by a 
talk on “Development of a Two-Year 
Secretarial and Office Training Course,” 
by Minna Voellser, Director of Medi- 
cal Secretarial Course, Rochester Jun- 
ior College, Rochester, Minnesota. The 
Shorthand Round Table was led by 
Goldena M. Fisher, Gregg Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 

Edward W. Westmann, North High 
School, Minneapolis, presided over the 
Bookkeeping Section meeting at which 
the discussions were led by Merle D. 
Allen, of Owatonna, and Robert O. 
Henry, Winona High School. 

At the afternoon session the members 
heard the following addresses: 

“Standards,” Russell A. Stevenson, 
Dean, School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Minnesota; “Cul- 
tural Values in Commercial Education,” 
John F. Sherwood, Professor of Ac- 
countancy, University of Cincinnati; 
“Tips from a Typing Laboratory,” 
Katharine O. Brocher, Head of Type- 
writing Department, Gregg School, 
Chicago. 


IOWA PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


The Iowa Association of Private 
Commercial Schools met in Des Moines, 
Saturday, November 17. 

Routine matters were discussed, in- 
cluding FERA schools and co-operative 
advertising. This Association has con- 
ducted a co-operative advertising effort 
for five years directed against the 
activities of high-pressure salesmen 
representing spurious correspondence 
schools. 

The following officers were re-elected 
for the ensuing year: 


President, Harold H. Hunt, 
Business College, “Marshalltown. 
Secretary, Bruce F. Gates, 
Waterloo. 


Central Iowa 


Gates College, 


*x* * * 
NORTHEASTERN OHIO 


About 300 attended the luncheon and 
meeting of the Commercial Section of 
Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Hotel Allerton, Cleveland, 
on October 26. 

Harold H. Smith, Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York, N. Y., talked on 
“Authors’ Plans and Typing Texts.” 
His talk was illustrated by moving pic- 
tures showing experts of typing, to 
demonstrate correct typing technique. 
Dr. A. C. Ellis, Director of Cleveland 
College, Western Reserve University, 
spoke on “A New Deal in Commercial 
Education.” 

Imogene Pilcher, Lincoln High 
School, Cleveland, was in charge of the 
arrangements for the meeting. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Southern California Commercial 
Teachers’ Association met on Novem- 
ber 3 at John Muir’s Technical High 
School, Pasadena, California. Rufus 
Mead, principal of John Muir Technical 
High School, welcomed the members 
in an address at the luncheon meeting. 

Other addresses were as follows: 

“Recent Trends in Business Education,” Dr. 
Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Sacramento. 

“Recognizing Recent Trends in a Modified 
Secondary School Program,’ Dr. Ethel 
Andrus, Principal, Abraham Lincoln Hig 
School, Los Angeles. ‘ 

“Changing Needs in Business Education,” 
John A. Anderson, Dean of Records, Pasadena 
Junior College, Pasadena. 

“Our Viewpoint in Training Employees,” 
Elizabeth Donahue, Persotinel Officer, Title In- 
surance and Trust Company, Los Angeles. 

“The Need for Objective Information in Ap- 
raising Applicants,” Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., 

ersonnel Manager, Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 

“Trends in the Reading Programs of Teach- 
ers of Business Subjects,’ Dr. Jessie Graham, 
Teacher of Business Subjects, Alexander Ham- 
ilton High School, Los Angeles. 

“The National Program of Commercial Edu- 
cation,’’ Dr. John A. Sexson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pasadena. 


The following officers were elected 
for the year 1935: 


President, John N. Given, George Washington 
High School, Los Angeles; Vice-President, 
Thomas R. Brown, Herbert Hoover High 
School, Glendale, California; Secretary, To be 
appointed by the President; Treasurer, Alice 
Mulcahy, Excelsior Union High School, Nor- 
walk, California. 


* * * 


NORTHERN JUNIOR COLLEGE . 
ASSOCIATION, CALIFORNIA 


J. Evan Armstrong, president of 
Armstrong College, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, was reelected secretary of the 
Northern Junior College Association at 
the meeting held Saturday morning, 
October 13, 1934, at Stanford Univers- 
ity, Palo Alto, California. Harold F. 
Taggert, Assistant Principal of San 
Mateo Junior College, is the new presi- 
dent for the ensuing year and Floyd P. 
Bailey, Dean at Santa Rosa, is the vice- 
president. 

Monroe E. Deutch, vice-president and 
Provost at the University of California, 
addressed the luncheon meeting, at 
which President Ray Wilbur of Stan- 
ford was an honored guest. 

Four outstanding educators of Stan- 
ford were the speakers at the morning 
session. Dr. D. Bernard Haley, speak- 
ing on “Some Contrasting Theories of 
Social Reform,” very ably presented the 
historical background of our social or- 
der. Dr. Edwin Cottrell followed with 
a treatise on the “Relation of Govern- 
ment to Business,” which interpreted 
the present in the light of the past. 
Dr. Jacob Jackson, who is an authority 
in the field of accounting, spoke on 
“What the New Deal Has Accom- 
plished.” This was based on a_ study 
which he made recently in conference 
with outstanding business men in all 
parts of the United States. 

Dr. Grayson Kefauer, Professor of 
Education, interpreted the three 


speeches in their relation to the prob- 


lem of Junior College education when 
he spoke on the subject, “What Signifi- 
cance the Recent Social Changes Have 
on Education.” 
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| RELIABLE 
BUYS SELLS 


© TYPEWRITERS—Standard 
Portable 


© ADDING MACHINES 
© CALCULATORS 
© BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


No matter what your classroom needs may be, including 
any of the above machines, Reliable has them in stock 
and can offer them at as much as 50% lower than the 
original cost. Our rebuilt machines are made for service 
and will stand up under the rigors of school use. 

If you want to sell or trade, your idle office machines 
write for Reliable’s generous CASH offers. 


RELIABLE 
TYPEWRITER & ADDING MACHINE CORP. 


303 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 


TRAINERS OF SECRETARIES 


Do you want to know these things and others which have a 
direct bearing on your training program? 


3. Amount of education needed 


. Prim differentiating 
by secretaries. 


duties of secretaries. 


. Most important personal traits 4. Previous positions held by 
ef successful secretaries. ri lines, 


Get a copy of The Personal Secretary—Differentiating 
Duties and Traits, by Frederick G. Nichols. Report of a re- 
search project sponsored by The American Institute for Secre- 
taries. Re published as one of a series of Studies in 
Education Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass:- 
chusetts. Price, $2.00. 


ACCOUNTANCY and 
BUSINESS PROCEDURE 
By A. W. Morris, C.P.A. 


Associated with J. I. Kinman, C.P.A. 
President, Kinman Business University, Spokane 


$5.00 


A new textbook which puts before the business student in con- 
cise, readable form the underlying basic principles on which ALL 
successful business is founded. It shows how these principles apply 
to merchandising, selling and advertising, as well as to the financiai 
side of every business, and presents proved principles of busi 
management. 


Endorsed by Leading Schools Through Adoption 
in Their Classrooms 


Address Orders or Inquiries to 


KINMAN-MORRIS & COMPANY 


Certified Public A and Auditors 
Old National Bank Building, Spokane, Washington 


The COMING VOCATION for WOMEN 


Our course in filing is practical because it was prepared by filing 
experts whose experience covers twenty years in organizing and 
revising filing systems in large business offices, and in training 
people to carry on this important branch of office work. Since we 
are not connected with an equipment house we teach impartially 
all the different systems in actual use. 

We can help you to teach the standard methods of filing, the 
new shortcuts in handling papers and the technique of supervising 
a filing department. 

Circulars on our revised correspondence course ar day and evening 
resident classes will be gladly sent on request. 


Chicago School of Filing & Indexing 
Established 1915 


25 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 


By Way of 
INTRODUCTION 


7 as a subscriber to THE JOURNAL OF BusI- 
NEss EpUCATION, know its value. Perhaps 
some of your friends, who would find it equally | 

helpful, have never made its acquaintance. If you will | 

list here the names and addresses of persons who you — 
think should know about the magazine, we will send | 
each of them a sample copy with a letter explaining | 
that we do so at your suggestion. 


City and State 


Professional Position 


City and State 


Professional Position 


City and State 


Professional Position 


Suggested by 
City and State 


Tear out and mail to 


The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTIoNn 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION IN A 
CHANGING SOCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC ORDER, Seventh Year- 
book, Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, 1200 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 457 p. $2.50. 


Professor Catherine F. Nulty is to be 
congratulated upon having maintained 
the high standards set for her by her 
predecessors as editors of the E. C. T. 
A. Yearbooks, Doctors Lomax and Mc- 
Namara. First there is given a brief 
historical sketch of the development of 
business education in the United States 
by Edwin G, Knepper of the State Col- 
lege at Bowling Green, Ohio. The key- 
note chapters by Payson Smith, W. H. 
Letfingwell, F. G. Nichols, and H. G. 
Shields are unusually worth reading. 
Then separate sections of the book are 
devoted to the means by which each of 
the business subjects taught in the high 
schools may contribute to social and 
economic understanding. In spite of 
the obvious efforts of the organizers of 
the program to the contrary this sec- 
tion gives the usual reader the impres- 
sion that each of these subjects is to 
be used and will best develop numerous 
social and economic values. Some gen- 
eral educators may get the impression 
that we are trying to justify our sub- 
jects by the usual method of attributing 
all values real and fancied to them. To 
the extent to which this is true, it is 
unfortunate. Let us hope that those 
who read the material, read it carefully 
enough to realize the fact that Miss 
Nulty and her editorial staff had no 
such white-washing purpose in mind, 
but merely wished to indicate how the 
various commercial subjects may be en- 
riched without sacrificing their key 
goals. 


* * * 


GUIDE TO W.S.C. EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS, by Eleanor Skimin and Ethel 
H. Wood, Pullman, Washington: 
gg College of Washington, 36 p. 

Cc: 


This booklet is a guide for the use of 
teaching in dealing with the films 
“Teaching Beginners How to Type- 
write” and “Correct Shorthand Tech- 
nique.” Throughout each scene the 
emphasis has been laid upon the funda- 
mental requirements of skill achieve- 
ment—smoothness, ease, and fluence of 
action, 

The suggestions are not intended to 
be exhaustive, but should aid the 
teacher in adapting the films to the 
specific needs of the teacher’s individual 
class. The films were made at the 
School of Business Administration of 
the Washington State College at Pull- 
man under the direction of the authors 
of the guide. They are of the non- 
infammable type, in 16mm_ width, 
wound on reels containing approxi- 
mately 500 feet of film with steel spring 
clasps; delivered in humidor film cans. 
The price of each film is $30.00. 


CREATIVE SALESMANSHIP, by 
Herbert W. Hess, Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 339 p. $3.50. 


The problem of future business is 
primarily a human problem. A part of 
its solution will be in terms of sales- 
manship. To sell all the goods which 
modern industry is capable of produc- 
ing through scientific machinery and a 
humanly scientific commercial adminis- 
tration imposes a tremendous task on 
the present system of distribution. Fu- 
ture history will come to talk of mas- 
ters of distribution as the past has em- 
phasized masters of production. Mas- 
ters of distribution will need to probe 
into the laws of society and govern- 
ment, in order to get at the scientific 
sources of legitimate maximum sales. 


The technic of modern science is al- 
ready at work in our great industrial 
plants. Physics, chemistry, and engi- 
neering applied to modern productive 
methods have done their work well. 
But their efforts constitute but half an 
answer to the world-wide question— 
how shall we distribute our potential 
maximum output under conditions of 
legitimate profits in the spirit of equity 
and justice? The technic of human de- 
sire, incited by individual urge toward 
fulfilment of individual wishes, is the 
motivating concept involved in the dis- 
tributive “other half’ of the problem. 
The problem passes from that of mind 
and body to that of mind and soul. 


This text is an effort to get at the 
technic involved in the wholesome urge 
and desire tendencies of human beings 
to possess the benefits and the uses of 
modern goods, products, services and 
inventions. It aims to show why and 
how our present economic system con- 
tains wholesome evolutionary forces at 
work rendering reward to the indivi- 
dual for creative selling through the 
principle of individual and group initia- 
tive. 

It is the spirit of establishing a tech- 
nic which will enable the coming gen- 
eration of students to conceive of the 
business of selling as professional, and 
thus ethical, that this book is written. 
Concepts of science, art and spiritual 
realization are herein so interblended 
that success to the business administra- 
tor comes to mean a series of under- 
takings based on laws and principles 
writ in the nature of all that constitutes 
experience. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE “NEW 
DEAL,” by F. R. Fairchild, E. S. 
Furniss, N. S. Buck, and C. H. 
Whelden, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 104 pages, paper 
covers, 75c. 


There is observable a present tend- 
ency to view the extraordinary events 
of the last decade as in some way cast- 
ing suspicion upon the generally ac- 
cepted principles of economics, with 
the inference that these principles must 
now be thrown in the discard and re- 
placed by a “new economics.” The 
glorious years of 1922-1929 were re- 
garded by not a few persons as having 
ushered in a “new era,” with poverty 
abolished and the human race lifted to 
a level of prosperity such as the mind 
of man had not before conceived. 
Economic science, casting doubts upon 
the validity of the roseate dream, was 
to be cast aside in favor of the “new 
economics” of perpetual prosperity. 
More recently the sad experiences of 
adversity have brought forth another 
variety of the “new economics,” which 
would among other things rationalize 
the present American program which 
for want of a better term, may be called 
the “New Deal.” It is the authors’ be- 
lief that a less superficial view would 
disclose the prevailing body of eco- 
nomic principles as generally competent 
to explain the economic events of re- 
cent years, whether of prosperity or of 
depression, They are furthermore of 
the opinion that only in the light of 
such fundamental economic principles 
may there be any true analysis and 
judgment of the “New Deal.” What 
is needed is not a new body of prin- 
ciples, but the application of established 
principles to recent experience and 
propaganda. It is to serve this pur- 
pose in a modest way that this book 
is offered. It essays to present a 
description and explanation of the 
principal features of the “New Deal” 
program, without undertaking itself to 
criticize or pass judgment by applica- 
tion of established economic principles 
and the lessons of past experience. 


SALES LETTER WRITING, by Ben 
Sweetland, St. Louis, Missouri; Gerd- 
ing Publishing Company, 10 lesson 
pads, $9.85. 


The basis for a course in sales letter 
writing and the fundamentals of direct. 
mail letter advertising set up in type- 
written form composing ten lessons of 
about 25 pages each. These lessons 
are set up to serve as the basis for 
home study of the art of sales letter 
writing. Lesson one deals with the 
basic principles of sales letter. Then 
follow lessons on developing assurance, 
the law of giving, studying the market, 
studying the product, determining the 
sales angle around which the letter 
should be built, coordinating the medi- 
ums, laying out the campaign, and fin- 
ally the format of mailing pieces. 
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Piquet’s OUTLINE OF THE NEW DEAL 
LEGISLATION OF 1933-1934. New 
Second Edition. $1.00 


This orderly, comprehensive digest. of the 
eighteen laws of the “New Deal” is in- 
tended to bring up to date those portions 
of current textbooks in economics, busi- 
ness administration, and political science 
affected by the new Recovery legislation. 
The book is not an interpretation but a 
purely factual outline summarizing the 
laws in a clear, unified treatment which 
seeks to appraise neither their strength 
or weakness, nor their historic or eco- 
nomic significance. 


Smith’s ECONOMICS. An introduct‘on 
to Fundamental Problems. $1.60 


Today’s economic problems brought to 
high school pupils by a high school 
teacher in a way the pupils can under- 
stand. 

This book emphasizes the social implica- 
tions of economics, and helps to develop 
proper social attitudes. It covers those 
topics essential to the pupil’s live under- 
standing of the business world and the 
principles upon which it operates. Thor- 
oughly modern, definitely practical, un- 
usually teachable, this book offers effec- 
tive text material for the one-semester 
course in economics for high-school pupils. 


Dillavou and Greiner’s BUSINESS AND 
LAW. $1.40 


This book teaches the essential principles 
of commercial law through discussions of 
everyday business activities. This care- 
fully worked out scheme makes the study 
of commercial law real to the pupil: he 
sees how the legal problem arises; what 
the factors in the problem are; what 
hinges on the settlement or solution. All 
the work is built around a series of exer- 
cises explaining how Mr. Madison runs 
his department store. Every principle is 
thus hammered home through actual han- 
dling of the problem involved. 


Dillavou and Greiner's OBJECTIVE 
TESTS TO ACCOMPANY BUSINESS 
AND LAW. $0.24 


Write for further information, 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“(ST) To: d 


Candia ‘Objectives i in, Commercial Education 


Bookkeeping I 

Objectives 

ability to analyze the: eco- 
anges and reflect them in 
simple ts and 
ance sheets, vad origin and terminus 
of all accounts. 


(AC) 2. To develop understanding of the kinds 


of business, and of their organization 
and operation. 

(ST) 3. To develop understanding and use of 
some of the fundamental accounts. 

(DS) 4. To drill on the principles of arithmetic 
involved in the elements of simple 
bookkeeping. 

(DS) 5. To develop understanding for the 
theory and application of books of 
original entry. 

(ST) 6. To develop an understanding peculiarly 
applicable to the sole proprietorship 
type of business organization. 

(AC) 7. To bring out appreciation of systematic 
records as being a source of informa- 
tion the proprietor needs. 

(ST) 8 To develop an understanding of the 
adjusting and closing of the books 
at the end of the fiscal period, the 
journal method being used. 


Junior Business Training 
Specific Objectives 

(AC-DS) 1. To aid the pupil to discover and 
begin to develop his ability along com- 
mercial lines. 

(AC) 2. To give the pupil who may leave school 
early, basic training which will be of 
service to him in whatever line he 

: may find himself located. 

(AC) 3. To give introductory vocational train- 
ing in so far as possible for those 
commercial occupations which surveys 
show are entered by boys and girls 
who leave school during junior-high- 
school years. 

(AC) 4. To make future commercial education 
more vital and meaningful regardless 
of kg length of time it may be pur- 
sue 


Commercial Law 
Specific Objectives 


(AC) 1. To develop an of how 
human rights and responsibilities have 


caused the growth of law. ot 


(Conitinued from page=28) 


i 


(AC) giv¢d student an understanding of the 
‘princlples «governing nego- 
tlable instruménts, personal gmd_ real 
“property, different kinds of prOprietor- 
ship and insurance.: % 
(AC) 3. To develop an appreciation for responsi- 
bilities of employers and employees. 


Commercial Arithmetic 
Specific Objectives 


(DS) 1. To develop skillful speed and accuracy 
in the fundamental processes. 

(DS) 2. To develop ability to perform the com- 
mon gee of percentage. 

(ST) 3. To develop ability to compare numbers, 
estimate answers, solve problems. 

(ST) 4. To develop amny to apply processes 
and abilities to the types of arithmetic 


involved in trade, investments, taxes, 
practical measurements and statistics, 


Business English 
Specific Objectives 

(DS) 1. To develop ability in | student in 
organizing and presenting materials 
for both oral and written work. 

(DS) 2. To develop ability in business talks 
and correspondence, and to adapt the 
subject matter to the particular pur- 
pose in mind. 

(ST) 3. To develop an appreciation for business 
and industrial literature through the 
habit of reading current periodicals, 

(DS) 4. To develop ability in oral expression. 

(DS) 5. To develop an understanding of fun- 
damentals of grammar and ability to 
correct errors. 


Commercial Geography 
Specific Objectives 

(AC) 1. To develop understanding of local 
geography, its influence on Indiana 
Trade and Indiana People. 

(AC) 2. To give the pupil an understanding of 
Indiana Industries and how they are 
affected by various parts of Indiana, 
Illinois, ee and Ohio. 

(AC) 3. To show how the appreciation of peo- 
ple of various parts of the state are 
interwoven, how the best development 
of each of these is best for all. 

(AC) 4. To develop ability of extending the 
principles developed for Indianapolis 
to the United States in Particular 
and in a general way to the world. 


Miss Woodward Presented for Election to 
N.E.A. Presidency 


Miss Annie Carleton Woodward is be- 
ing presented by Massachusetts for elec- 
tion, to the Presidency of the National 
Education Association in 1935. Miss 
Woodward is a commercial teacher in 
the Somerville High School. Her candi- 
dacy is being promoted by a committee 
of leading Massachusetts educators, 


Miss Woodward 


among whom are Dr. Payson Smith, 
State Commissioner of Education; Dr. 
Daniel L. Marsh, President Boston Uni- 
versity; Professor Frederick G. Nichols, 
Harvard University; and Martin F. 
O’Connor, President, Massachusetts 
Teachers Federation. 

Miss Woodward was born in Duxbury 
and is a direct descendant of Governor 


Bradford, Elder Brewster, and John Al- 

den. She has been, to Europe three times 

as Director of the World Federation of 

Education Associations and also to the 

Honolulu meeting of the same organiza- 

tion, has crossed the United States a 

dozen times, and has in every sense 

achieved a national and international 

point of view on and interest, in public 

education. Her active interest in the Na- 

tional Education Association has caused 

her to attend every winter and summer 

session, for the past fourteen years. 
Her insight into practical educational 

problems is combined with administrative 

and executive ability. This ability as a 

leader of teachers is indicated by the 

following record: 

President, meg Rr Teachers Federation for 
five terms, 1926-1931. 

President, New Engl and High — Commercial 
Teachers Association, 1927-19 

President, N. A. Department 3 Administrative 

omen in Education, 1933. 

N. E. A. Vice-President, 1920-1921. 

Director, World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, 1927-1935. 

Regional Consultant, Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education, 1933. 

Member, Pi Gamma Mu; Beta Gamma Sigma. 

Member, International Society for Commercial 
Education. 

N. E. A. Member, Budget Committee, 1932-1933. 

N. E. A. Member, Legislative Committee, 1926- 


935. 

A. International Relations 
1930-193 

N. E. Delegate to World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, 1923-1925-1927-1929-1931- 


1932-1933 
E. Member, Executive Committee 
Department of Business Education, 1933-1 
N. E. A. State Director, 1926-1934. 
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| New Gregg Books 
|} All Published in 1934 


| Each book listed on this page is an outstanding 
contribution to commercial education. 


POWER-ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
by Ethel A. Rollinson 


Scientifically constructed tests that accurately measure 
| both knowledge of theory and reading and writing 
power. A special, easily administered test for every 
stage in the shorthand teaching program. The master 
set of 18 tests, printed in one pamphlet, only 25c net. 
(A charge must be made for single or sample copies.) 


APPLIED SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 


by Rupert P. SoRelle and John Robert Gregg 


A dramatized activity course which makes perform- 
ance in a natural business situation the major objective. 
Organized on the plan of office manuals compiled for 
the instruction and guidance of stenographers and secre- 
taries in important business organizations. Based on the 
latest study of secretarial duties. List price: Text $1.40, 
Laboratory Materials 60 cts. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS—PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE 
by R. R. Rosenberg 


A pace-setting course developed in the classroom of 
the author—a certified public accountant of New Jersey, 
with fifteen years of experience in the teaching and ac- 
counting field. Five years of trial and experimentation 
preceded publication. First published in pad form in 
1932 and in book form in 1934. A course that teachers 
and pupils alike will enjoy. List price: Pad form— 
Part I 60 cts., Part II 80 cts.; Text form $1.40. 


KEY$ AND CUE$ (BUSINESS PLAYS) 
by Bruce A. and Esther B. Findlay 


A unique and successful method of teaching the in- 
tangible haracter traits—business ethics and business 
attitudes, appreciations, etc.—as vital in business as 
knowledges and skills. “A most effective and convincing 
way of presenting age-old truths and principles without 
tiresome moralizing or dull didacticism.”—Helen R 
Norton, Manager, Personnel Group, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, New York City. List price: $2.00. 
(A charge must be made for single or sample copies.) 


THE ENGLISH OF BUSINESS 


by Hubert A. Hagar, Lillian Grissom Wilson, and. 
E. Lillian Hutchinson 


Part One stresses the relatively few fundamental prin- 
ciples of grammar and rhetoric responsible for the 
greatest number of common errors in speech and writing. 
Part Two contains the answer to every conceivable ques- 
tion pertaining to punctuation and capitalization, with 
ample drill on the essentials. The English of Business, 
reflecting as it does the combined experience of a class- 
room teacher, general editor, and a practical business 
man, assures results as measurable as results in short- 
hand and typewriting. List price: Text 80 cts. Work 
Book 40 cts. 


Chicago San Francisco 


From a Progressive School Manager 
Comes this Statement . . . 


“Walton Accounting grows in popu- 
larity with our students every day. 
We are scheduling classes seven peri- 
ods a day and three in our evening 
school to accommodate the students 
that want the work.” 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
ACCOUNTING 


CHARLES H. LANGER, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


Comprehensive in its scope and sound pedagogically, this 
work offers the result of more than twenty years of prac- 
tical accounting and educational experience. It presents 
a logical approach to the study of accounting which is far in 
advance of the usual method of presentation. It is designed 
for beginning students in accounting. 

The text is clearly written—no ambiguities exist to raise 
confusing questions in the student’s mind. The various 
subjects are treated in logical sequence. Principles are not 
dogmatically stated, but are followed by the reason or logic 
on which the principles are based. 

“Constructive Accounting” provides the teacher with in- 
struction methods that are new in many respects, and the 
exceptional results secured is indisputable evidence of its 
superiority over older texts. That is why 


WALTON ACCOUNTING 
GROWS IN POPULARITY 


Scores of business training institutions are building for 
Leadership and Supremacy through the use of Walton 
Courses. They provide an intensive training in business 
essentials and a practical experience through classroom in- 
struction. Recognition from coast to coast . . . satisfaction 
of instructors and students . . . success of students trained 
by the Walton method . . . these are the highest endorse- 
ments. Get the first-hand facts for yourself. Examine the 
Course for ninety days without obligation. Fill in and mail 
the attached coupon now. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


332-354 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Walton Publishing Company, 392-254 South Michigun Ave. 


CAGO, U. S. A. 
Please send me, for ninety days’ examination, without obligation, 
Mr. Langer’s complete work, “Constructive Accounting.” 


BUSINESS 
LAW 


BETTER BUSINESS 


Will Come With Better Education for Business 
A Series of Successful Commercial Textbooks, All New or Recently Revised 


REED and MORGAN’S 


Introduction to Business 


REED and MORGAN’S 
Business Workbook 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Business Arithmetic 
(For a one-year course) 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Brief Business Arithmetic 
(For a half-year course) 


DEPEW’S. 
Complete Typewriting 


WEA VER’S 
Business Law 


Allyn and Bacon 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


@ NEW EDITion 
SS 
USINE COMPLETE 
| | 
BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


